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A WORD OF GREETING. 


In presenting to the public the first number of the “Unitep 
States SERVICE MaGazINne’’ as the inauguration of a new literary 
enterprise in the domains of the Military Art, we salute the 
officers, soldiers, and sailors of the sister services, and our noble 
volunteers now in the field pro aris et focis; and offer to them, 
with our hearty greeting, a few words explanatory of the form, 
objects, and prospects of our journal. It seems almost unne- 
cessary to proclaim the need of such an organ at the present 
period. That need has already presented itself to every 
thoughtful person at all cognizant of the wonderful progress of 
the military art. The remarkable and rapid development of all 
machinery and matériel; the great improvement in fire-arms, 
projectiles, and gunpowder; the changes in fortifications,—in 
trace, dimensions, and materials of construction; the conflicting 
claims of sand and masonry, and the prospective use of iron, in 
defensive works; the new relations of fleets and forts by reason 
of the invention of iron armor for vessels; the changing canons 
of strategy, and the improvement in the tactics of every arm; 
—such are a few of the topics which demand investigation and 
discussion, and upon which there should be a clear and intelli- 
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gent report of progress to our noble armies in the field, our 
gallant navy afloat, and a patriot people from whose hearths 
more than a million of men have gone forth to maintain the 
majesty of the government, the integrity of the nation, and the 
insulted honor of the glorious old flag. 

First, as to our title. While at the first glance it might seem 
in part at least borrowed from the English, we disclaim such 
an intention. Our use of.the word UNITED has the high sense 
of our nationality, and SERVICE is the every-day phrase for 
army and navy life as well in America as in England. We 
mean to model our journal upon no other, except in so far as it 
is a monthly and a Service monthly. It will be obvious, how- 
ever, that, to produce analogous results, there must be, without 
imitation, a general analogy in the handling of all such papers. 

Next as to the form and periodic time. We have adopted 
the octavo or book form of a monthly magazine, in order to fill 
an unoccupied niche. There are other news journals of weekly 
issue; but, in such a work as ours, the articles presented, on sub- 
jects of engrossing interest, may be full and complete disserta- 
tions, rather than simply suggestive statements or striking frag- 
ments. In each number it is our purpose to present a pleasant 
variety of such articles; and in each half-yearly volume we 
hope to range, suggestively at least, over the entire scope of 
the great war topics, so as to give not only a general idea of the 
condition and prospects of the military art, but also a concise 
body of military doctrines and principles with practical illus- 
trations drawn from the present war. We shall thus give our 
readers, in the successive volumes, a sketch of the history of 
the war, and of the military art in these days of its most remark- 
able manifestations. 

But, while these must constitute our chief design, details of 
army and navy intelligence and items of personal interest shall 
not be wanting. These will be found in the Eprror’s “‘SprcraL 
DEPARTMENT ;”’ and as our journal makes its way to the various 
centres of the war, where large armies are concentrated and 
great battles fought, we hope to secure, as we here respectfully 
solicit, a large correspondence of great personal interest, extracts 
from which will form a valuable feature of the editor’s monthly 
offering. 

It is perhaps well to say that the special articles will be fur- 
nished by persons of the highest authority in their respective 
branches. Many of the contributors are distinguished officers 
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of both services. Eminent divines, jurists, physicians, poets, 
novelists, have promised contributions on subjects connected with 
their specific studies. We make bold to promise our readers that 
every paper will be eminently worthy their perusal, both for its 
interest and its instruction. 

To those who, limited as to time and means, abandon any 
literary journal for ours, we mean to offer full recompense in 
that particular. Literary articles, incidents of service life, short 
stories, and excellent original poems, will be regularly provided 
to break the monotony of the technical science which must 
form our staple matter. Nor shall we be diverging from the 
proper path in doing so. The legitimate literature of war is 
the best and most captivating type in the history of all litera- 
ture. In its present consideration, we even stand upon prophetic 
ground. It is not merely that it comprises the delineation of 
the most exalted human passions, the chanted praises of valor, 
the pans of the national joy of victory, the lofty requiems 
of the heroic dead. There is more than this: it is that from 
such incitements as these sprang the great heroic master singers 
of former ages, and that perhaps now for the first time we have 
in America the scenes, the personages, the events, from whose 
historic grouping is to spring the great American epic, as did the 
Iliad, “rolling this way from Troy-ruin,” the Eneid from the 
wars of Latium, and the Gerusalemme of Tasso from the splen- 
dors of the first Crusade. 

To all fair representations of the varied needs of the service, 
these pages shall be always open: every arm, corps, grade, and 
rank shall always find respectful consideration, and have a 
proper hearing. Experiments in all military and naval con- 
structions and investigations, when presented in summary form, 
will be cheerfully published, with necessary diagrams. 

On many questions of present progress, there must be diver- 
sities of opinion: of these, fortifications, fire-arms, and Monitors 
are striking specimens. On these subjects we invite discussion 
in earnest but courteous articles; and, as we cannot undertake to 
decide where the doctors disagree, such articles will be marked 
as controversial, and as not requiring our responsibility for facts 
or conclusions. We shall always reserve the right to put an 
end to any specific discussion when we think the interests of the 
magazine require it. 

If there is any need to say so (and at least it cannot be amiss), 
it is hereby declared that this magazine, in so far as it occupies 
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political ground at all, is unreservedly devoted to the interest 
of the United States. It stands in direct opposition to the trea- 
son and the misprision of treason, which, mistaking benig- 
nity for weakness, have aimed fierce blows at the heart of our 
country, and made the most determined efforts to destroy her,— 
efforts, happily, now and prospectively unsuccessful. 

Like the great expounder, we believe in nothing less than the 
whole country. We further believe that the nearest and best 
way to an honorable peace is by a vigorous prosecution of the 
war in the manner and according to the principles proposed by 
the government of the United States as actually administered. 
As there are but few occasions when such a magazine can be 
brought into the arena of political controversy, we step out of 
our way to say this, so that no one may be at the pains of simply 
conjecturing our position. 

Much more might be said in illustration of our views; but it 
is better, perhaps, that the magazine should speak for itself, and 
that our growing experience in conducting it should develop and 
perfect those views before we venture to present them dogmati- 
cally. 

The prospects of our journal are encouraging. The need 
exists ; we promise our best efforts; we have spirit, energy, en- 
thusiasm, and hope. But, after all, gentlemen of the army and 
navy, and all good patriots who have interest and pride in our 
military progress and national success, upon you it depends to 
recognize and support our labors in the great art which we 
have undertaken to interpret; and to that end we ask your kind 
attention and hearty response to this WoRD OF GREETING from 

Your friend, 
Tne Eprror, 
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CHATTANOOGA. 


AFTER the reverse at Chicamauga, the Union army fell back 
to a very strong position around Chattanooga, with its flanks 
resting on the Tennessee River, near the mouths of the Chatta- 
nooga and Citico Creeks. The enemy, following, took up a line 
in front on the western slope of a part of Missionary Ridge and 
across Chattanooga Valley, as well as on the top and around the 
northern end of Lookout Mountain. He thus shut off all com- 
munication from Bridgeport by the left bank of the river, while he . 
held the intervening country with some of his forces, as well as 
the river-road on the right bank by his sharp-shooters opposite; in 
consequence, it became necessary for the supplies to be hauled 
from Bridgeport and Stevenson over the Anderson road, and 
others, to the northward, the shortest distance being sixty miles, 
leading over Walden’s Ridge and through the Seqnatchie Valley. 
Rainy weather set in, and soon the precipitous mountain-roads 
were almost impassable, and those in the low lands nearly bottom- 
less. A rebel raid occurring then, during which several hun- 
dred wagons loaded with supplies were destroyed, and the rail- 
road between Stevenson and Nashville damaged, made a serious 
matter out of what would have been, in ordinary times, a tem- 
porary check. Reinforcements of two corps from the East, 
under General Hooker, arriving near Bridgeport at this period, 
also tended rather to increase than diminish the difficulty of sub- 
sisting the army at Chattanooga. 

Toward the latter part of October, a memorable period, 
starvation or retreat stared the Cumberland army in the face; 
and the latter resource would have necessitated the abandon- 
ment of artillery and most of the materials of war that required 
hauling. Although it could have repelled any attack on its direct 
front, it could not have marched far to check any flank move- 
ment on its line of communications, owing to the starved condition 
of its animals. 

At this critical period, General Rosecrans was relieved, Gene- 
ral Thomas succeeding him; and a few days afterward General 
Grant arrived, having been placed in command of a Military 
Division, composed of the Departments of the Ohio, Cumber- 
land, and Tennessee, in which were the armies of Generals 
Burnside, Thomas, and Sherman; the first and last in a flou- 
rishing condition, the other in a serious one, and to relieve which 
was now the problem to be solved. 

General Hooker, with the greater part of his command, had 
been ordered to move; crossing the Tennessee River at Bridge- 
port, he advanced seven miles to Shellmound, where he met a 
force of the enemy, beyond which it would hardly be safe to 
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force his way, as on the appearance of the heads of his columns 
in Lookout Valley, they would in all probability be attacked by 
the enemy in mass, and broken. At this time, a plan proposed 
by the Chief Engineer, General W. F. Smith, was, after a recon- 
noissance by Generals Grant and Thomas, adopted: a lodgment 
was to be effected on the left bank of the Tennessee, at Brown’s 
Ferry, three miles below Lookout Mountain, which, if successful, 
owing to the peculiar topography of the country, would oblige the 
detachments of the enemy between Lookout Creek and Shell- 
mound to retire behind the former, thus enabling the junction 
to be made of the two forces. It would besides open the river to 
Brown’s Ferry for steamboats, distant by land one and a half 
miles from the ponton-bridge at Chattanooga, and give wagon- 
roads to Bridgeport shorter by one-half than those in use. 

To execute this movement, four thousand men were placed 
under the command of the Chief Engineer. Fifty pontons were 
built, each capable of holding twenty-five men, besides oarsmen. 
On the night of the 26th of October, twelve hundred and fifty 
picked men were placed in them. They floated down around 
Moccasin Point, in front of Lookout, and landed at Brown’s 
Ferry, six miles by water from Chattanooga, three of which 
were in front of the rebel pickets, none of whom took the alarm 
until the landing at two given points was attempted, at one of 
which firing commenced. The enemy tried to recover from his 
surprise; but, by the aid of the now empty boats, which were 
rowed to the opposite shore, reinforcements were sent over from 
the balance of the four thousand, who were in a concealed camp 
near by, as was also the bridge-material. A strong position 
was soon taken up, which, by the use of the axe and spade, was 
made stronger; the enemy retreating, with his infantry, artil- 
lery, and cavalry, to Lookout. Before noon a ponton-bridge, 
nine hundred feet long, connected the opposite shores. 

The forces of the enemy between Lookout and Shellmound 
were liable to be cut off, and, as they could not well be rein- 
foreed, they retired as quickly as possible across Lookout Creek, 
and took up a position on the western slope of the mountain. 
Before thirty-six hours, the Eleventh Army Corps had encamped 
in Lookout Valley, near Brown’s Ferry. A portion of one division 
of the Twelfth Army Corps, halting for the night near Wau- 
hatchie, in an untenable position, plainly visible from Lookout 
Mountain, offered such an inducement to the enemy to frustrate 
the effect of the entire movement, which had now developed 
itself, that he made a night attack upon it; but the fighting 
qualities of the soldiers, and the fact that it was a night attack 
in a broken country, caused it to fail. The captured steamer 
“‘Paint-Rock” was run by Lookout the night after, and has since 
been used in carrying supplies from Bridgeport, The antici- 
pated results were all attained. 
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When looking at the entire field of operations in the Geo- 
graphical Military Division, covering an area of many thousand 
square miles, and noting the late movements, one is able to 
recognize the foresight of the Administration in creating it, 
and the ability of General Grant to command it. 

Although the army near Chattanooga had now no fears of 
starvation or retreat, it was hardly in a condition to assume the 
offensive against the strong positions in its front, with any pros- 
pect of a decisive result; and the wedge of Lookout, still held 
by the enemy, necessitated the using of two ponton-bridges, 
which were liable to be broken at any time by drift or rafts. 

To put it in this required condition, General Sherman was 
ordered from the region of the Mississippi with four divisions. 
Before his arrival, Longstreet had been sent from Bragg’s army 
with a large force, expecting by superiority of numbers to re- 
gain East Tennessee; through the gateways invade Kentucky, 
a again make it the battle-ground for the restoration of the 

nion. 

Burnside, in pursuance of instructions, lured Longstreet to 
Knoxville, and retired within his fortifications, where he could 
stand a protracted siege. About this time Sherman made his 
appearance at Bridgeport, and, advancing rapidly, threw one 
division to Trenton, threatening the enemy’s extreme left, 
under cover of which he moved the rest of his command across 
Brown’s Ferry and into a concealed camp on the right bank of 
the Tennessee, not far from opposite to the mouth of the South 
Chicamauga. 

A proposed plan of attack combined many elements of suc- 
cess, and, the topography of the country admitting admirably 
of its being carried into successful execution, it was in the main 
adopted. The enemy’s right resting on Missionary Ridge, near 
the “‘Tunnel,” and the non-occupation of the ridge between that 
point and its northern end, near the mouth of the South Chica- 
mauga, offered the opportunity of getting a commanding foot- 
hold, from which to make a feasible attack, threatening Bragg’s 
immediate communications and piercing his strategic centre. 
This would also have a tendency to relieve Burnside, as well as 
weaken the force at Lookout, in Hooker’s immediate front. 

To get Sherman into a position to occupy this end of the 
ridge, the topography of the vicinity was called into play. The 
North Chicamauga flows into the Tennessee, on its right bank, 
three miles above the mouth of the South Chicamauga, on the 
opposite shore, and five miles above the mouth of the Citico. 
Into the first stream one hundred and sixteen ponton-boats were 
launched, having been carried there by a concealed road from 
Chattanooga, and near by were three thousand of Sherman’s 
men, ready to embark in them. A bridge site had been selected 
just below the mouth of the South Chicamauga, and an isolated 
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hill there offered a position for a formidable téte-du-pont, which, 
by the bending of the river and the proximity of the hills on 
the right bank to the shore, admitted of the posting of artillery 
that could sweep its front, and thus force a crossing, if the in- 
tended surprise were not complete. 

Every thing was ready on Monday, November 23, and in 
the afternoon a reconnoissance in force was made by General 
Thomas, in front of his left and centre, for the purpose of de- 
veloping the enemy’s line and obtaining other valuable informa- 
tion. The move was gallantly and successfully made, with slight 
loss. ‘Indian Hill’? (Orchard Knoll) was occupied,—a small 
but prominent hill, overlooking the rebel rifle-pits. 

At one A.M., November 24, the ponton-boats, leaving the North 
Chicamauga with three thousand men in them, hugged the right 
bank of the Tennessee for three miles, in face of the rebel pickets 
opposite; then crossed, landing a small force above the South 
Chicamauga, and the remainder just below it: the boats, when 
emptied, were pulled to the other shore, where the main body of 
Sherman’s troops had now marched, and near where the bridge- 
material had been concealed. Before many hours, two divisions 
with artillery had been ferried over by the boats and the steamer 
‘‘Dunbar”’ (run up for that purpose). At noon, a ponton-bridge 
nearly fourteen hundred feet long was completed over the Ten- 
nessee, and another two hundred feet long over the South Chica- 
mauga. By nightfall, Sherman’s command had not only crossed, 
but taken up the proposed position on Missionary Ridge. A cay- 
alry force, under an able officer, had crossed both bridges, and 
started on a raid toward Cleveland, which it reached next day, 
destroying the railroad, a gun-cap factory, and other places of 
importance to the rebels. 

During this day, while the enemy were forming against Sher- 
man, Hooker had assaulted Lookout Mountain, capturing a num- 
ber of prisoners and carrying by dark the nose of the mountain, 
to which communications were opened that night from Chatta- 
nooga. 

Wednesday, November 25, found the enemy in a new line 
on top of Missionary Ridge, and massed heavily against Sher- 
man, who, by his constant and persistent attacks, kept all of this 
force in his front. Thomas was in the position he gained on 
Monday, and the top of Lookout, as well as the line across Chat- 
tanooga Valley, which was liable to be taken in reverse, having 
been abandoned in the night, Hooker moved forward toward 
Rossville, and, facing to the left up the Ridge, joined the right 
of Thomas. At this time, half-past three p.M., all things looking 
favorable, General Grant, from his head-quarters on Indian Hill, 
ordered, at the signal of six guns from there, a forward movement 
of the centre, to take the rifle-pits at the foot of the Ridge, which 
were held by a strong skirmish line of the enemy. Three divi- 
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sions of the Army of the Cumberland moved forward, and, carry- 
ing the rifle-pits, at once moved impetuously and without orders to 
the top of the Ridge, which they carried in face of a destructive 
fire from numerous batteries. The left column of assault, upon 
reaching the summit, had to face to the left to repel an attempt 
made to retake the Ridge, under cover of which the force between 
that point and Sherman retreated, destroying the bridges over 
the Chicamauga. ‘The rest of the enemy’s force was routed. 

Over seven thousand prisoners, forty-seven pieces of artillery, 
and numerous other appliances of war, attest the glorious vic- 
tory. ‘These were augmented during all but one of the rear- 
guard fights of the next few days. 

Bragg, retreating nearly to Dalton, the two legs of the rail- 
road triangle, near the angle at that place, were effectually 
destroyed. 

General Grant now turned his attention in another direction, 
and sent Sherman, with a large force, after Longstreet who, 
xearing of Bragg’s defeat, hastened his attack on Knoxviile, in 
which he was handsomely repulsed, and thereupon at once com- 
menced his retreat toward Virginia. 


THE NORTHERN AND WESTERN LAKES. 


Ir forms an obvious part of the scope and design of our un- 
dertaking to bring occasionally to the notice of our professional 
readers the great Northern and Western lakes. In fact, we are 
connected with them by many ties of interest. First, through 
the army, by means of the great geodetic survey, which is 
spreading its net-work over their borders and surfaces, and 
which is under: the direction of the Bureau of Engineers; and 
second, through the navy, by its early achievements, and by 
trade and navigation. It is by this latter interest that we pro- 
pose to bring the subject, for the first time, before our readers. 
Our attention was lately drawn to some statistical statements 
concerning the trade of the lakes which are worth putting down 
here, the more especially as we have taken pains to procure in- 
formation from sources not only the most authentic, but not 
generally accessible. We will preface the little we have to say 
at the present time, with one or two statistical facts concerning 
the foreign trade of Great Britain. In vol. 56 of the Parlia- 
mentary Reports, under the heading “‘ Annual Statement of the 
Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom with foreign 
countries and British possessions in the year 1861,” are given 
the “real value of the total exports of produce of the United 
Kingdom, and of foreign and colonial produce,” for several suc- 
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cessive years. It appears from these tables that the value for 
1861 was a little more than one hundred and fifty-nine million 
pounds sterling, or between seven hundred and seventy-two and 
seven hundred and seventy-three million dollars. Again, during 
the first eleven months of the year 1862, the “total value of 
British exports,” as given in the ‘Abstract (paper 43. XI.),” 
was one hundred and thirteen million two hundred and eighty 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine pounds sterling. If 
we complete the year by allowing an average value for the month 
of December, we shall obtain for the “total value,” for the year 
1862, the sum of five hundred and ninety-five million dollars, 
or, in round numbers, six hundred million dollars. It will no 
doubt surprise some of our readers to learn that the aggregate 
value of all the products and property transported over the 
Northern and Western lakes, during the year just closing, 
‘ amounts to as much as the whole of the British exports (exclu- 
sive of “foreign and colonial produce’’),—that is, to six hundred 
million dollars. There are no accurate or methodical returns 
from which this value could be deduced. ‘They could not. be 
obtained from the custom-house returns, for the simple reason 
that many vessels pass, especially at night, without stopping to 
communicate. We derive our information, as we before inti- 
mated, from private sources, and not unfréquently from the testi- 
mony of gentlemen who take a large part in the very trade and 
navigation of which we are speaking. The number of vessels 
on board of which this vast amount of merchandise is carried, 
appears at first sight to be greatly disproportioned to the value 
of the property, and certainly it is greatly disproportioned to 
the number of vessels employed in the foreign trade of Great 
Britain, carrying British exports of the same value. But this 
apparent disparity is readily explained by considering the short- 
ness and frequency of the voyages, compared with those of sea- 
going vessels engaged in a foreign trade, and, further, by the 
circumstance that the navigation is closed during several months 
of the year. The number of vessels of all classes now trading 
upon the Northern and Western lakes is one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one, of which one hundred and thirty-four 
are side-wheel steamers, two hundred and fifty-three are pro- 
pellers or tugs, one hundred and sixty-one are barks, seventy- 
eight are brigs, one thousand and thirty are schooners, and fifty- 
nine are sloops. The remaining forty-six vessels are not de- 
scribed in our notes. 

We think we have said enough to excite the interest and 
curiosity of our readers. And we have not excited it wantonly 
and without the intention of gratifying it, for which we have 
ample means in our possession. We are obliged at this moment, 
however, to confess that this subject was taken up at too late a 
period to give it more time or space. We have no right to 
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complain of the embarras de richesses, especially when at the 
commencement of our undertaking it affords so encouraging a 
promise of success. After all, our principal statement, though 
made in a few words, is pregnant with reflections. If the trade 
and navigation of the Great Lakes is equal, on an average, to 
the amount of British property at any one time on the ocean 
during the year just finishing, what is that trade likely to become 
at the end of this century, fostered as we may suppose it to be 
by the nourishing influences of peace? And one of the first 
ideas that occurs to the mind is to consider the difference between 
the products that formed the material of the British export trade, 
and those which compose the substance of our internal trade. 
In the former case, the labor of the machine and of the hand 
enter very largely into the value of the articles of traffic; and 
this fact represents to us the crowded population of Great 
Britain, the dependent condition of the operatives, and the un- 
healthy state of society, which in the body politic is suffering 
from a morbid surfeit and excess. In the latter case, the pro- 
ductions of the earth form the staples of commerce, and they 
constitute the symbols of a very different condition of popula- 
tion. 

We take our leave of the Whole subject for the present, en- 
gaging ourselves to return to it at some future period of greater 
leisure. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT ARTILLERY. 


AT no period since the invention of gunpowder have the uses, 
the service, and matériel of artillery undergone so many changes 
—we will not say they are all improvements—as they are under- 
going in our day. The “bombardes,” the “culverins,”’ and other 
nondescripts of the fifteenth century, were not more dissimilar 
to the guns of the eighteenth, than are the latter to those of to- 
day. The field artillery of Gustavus Adolphus, or even its great 
improvement by Frederick the Great a century later, both of 
which in their day were considered perfect, would scarcely be 
recognized as the precursors of what was deemed so admirable 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. And now, as we write, 
the field, the siege, and the sea-coast system which was deemed 
so reliable only three years since, is looked upon as made up 
of mere puny toys when compared with those which constitute 
that system to-day. Indeed, it is difficult for even the profes- 
sional artillerist to keep pace with the march of change. The 
guns of last year become obsolete in this, and what is written 
speculatively, though intelligently, in this present January may 
become nonsense by the next June. 
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In attempting, therefore, to give a description of the artillery 
of the United States as it stands to-day, this paper will not ven- 
ture beyond a simple narrative of facts, leaving speculations and 
probabilities to be made, by the rapid march of events, facts or 
fallacies, for some future narrator. 

The ‘rifling’ of small arms less than fifteen years ago placed 
artillery, and especially field artillery, at such disadvantage that 
it was thought by many, and boldly asserted by not a few, that 
its vocation was gone and its glory departed. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, Secretary of War of the United States at the time, gave 
it as his opinion that the supremacy of field artillery was de- 
stroyed, 2nd that the rifled musket in the hands of the intelli- 
gent, well-instructed, and plucky sharp-shooter would make horse 
and gunner bite the dust long before their own opportunity for 
action could possibly arrive. It did not seem to occur, even to 
his crafty and sagacious mind, that the “‘rifling’’ of artillery 
might restore the old relation between the two arms, and not 
only so, but that it might possibly impart even greater relative 
strength and efficiency to the artillery than it possessed before. 

While this “‘rifling’’ process has been of such incalculable ad- 
vantage to all descriptions of artillery, it is the field and siege 
artillery which has been most benefited by the improvement. 
The reintroduction, adaptation to practical use, and improve- 
ment in manufacture, of guns of enormous calibre, for the sea- 
coast service, have been the principal causes of change, and in- 
creased efficiency, in that special branch of the artillery. 

For greater convenience, we will examine the subject under 
its three grand divisions of field artillery, siege artillery, and 
sea-coast artillery. — 

Field artillery accompanies troops in campaign, is with them 
on the march, and operates beside them on the field of battle. 
With this kind of artillery the great problem which, during the 
past four centuries, artillerists have had to solve, has been the 
reconciliation of the two conflicting elements of modzlity and 
greatest efficiency as limited to the questions of range and 
weight of projectiles. The solution of this problem remains the 
great difficulty of to-day; and it must, from the very nature of 
things, continue to be the cause of wide differences of opinion 
and of active discussion. 

Since the early part of the seventeenth century, when cannon 
were first brought into use as field artillery, until the era of 
Napoleon, the calibre which on all accounts was considered the 
best for field guns was constantly shifting between the limits 
of the diminutive four-pounder and the unwieldy eighteen- 
pounder. 

Since the days of Napoleon, and mainly owing to his genius, 
these limits have been more restricted, and were to be found be- 
tween the six-pounder and the twelve-pounder. For many years 
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the latter was justly considered too heavy for general use as a 
field gun, but the genius of Louis Napoleon devised a light 
twelve-pounder which possesses, under all circumstances, suffi- 
cient mobility to accompany troops wherever any artillery can 
go. In the United States service, the field guns at present in 
most general and approved use are the ten-pounder and twenty- 
pounder rifled guns, and the light twelve-pounder smooth bore. 
The latter has been extensively introduced on the recommenda- 
tion of General Barry, the Chief of Artillery, and during the 
present war has proved a great favorite. This gun is made of 
gun-metal (usually called “bronze’), weighs twelve hundred 
pounds, mounts upon the field carriage of the twenty-four- 
pounder howitzer of the former system, is drawn in the field by 
six horses, and is adapted to the use of solid shot, shell, case- 
shot, and canister. Of these, assorted in proper proportions, 
each gun, with its caisson, carries one hundred and twenty-eight 
rounds. The charge of powder is two pounds, and at five de- 
grees’ elevation its greatest effective range is but little short of 
a mile. At twelve hundred or fifteen hundred yards it is most 
formidable; and, commencing with case-shot at eight hundred 
yards and coming to two hundred yards for canister, it is, when 
properly handled and supported, irresistible. No battery of 
twelve-pounders, with its flanks and rear well supported by in- 
fantry or cavalry, has been captured during the Rebellion; and 
we can with great confidence state that such a battery, so sup- 
ported, cannot be successfully charged upon. Repeated and 
well-authenticated instances are on record of the successful re- 
pulse, by these guns, of formidable and well-sustained charges. 
Since the introduction of rifled field guns into the United 
States service, less than three years ago, the varieties which 
have been used in the field have been many. This was in great 
degree the result of necessity; but it was not at once checked, 
in consequence of a desire to ascertain, by actual experi- 
ment, the kind that was best suited to the local peculiarities of 
our service. Intelligent opinion has now settled down in favor 
of Parrott’s ten-pounder and twenty-pounder, and the United 
States wrought-iron ten-pounder. (commonly called the three- 
inch gun) as the best of all those which have been tried. The 
two ten-pounders are iron guns, weigh between eight hundred 
and nine hundred pounds, mount upon the ordinary six-pounder 
carriage, are drawn in the field by six horses, and are adapted 
to the use of solid shot, shell, case-shot, and canister: each gun. 
with its caisson, carries two hundred rounds. The charge of 
powder is one pound; and the range at twelve degrees’ elevation 
(which is the greatest the carriage will admit of) is very nearly 
two miles. This, being the limit of practical sight, is really as 
far as all ordinary exigencies of service require. But, should 
necessity demand it, either of these guns can be made to project 
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a shell or case shot, with good effect, more than three miles. 
The diameter of the bore of these guns differs one-tenth of an 
inch: the Parrott being two and nine-tenths inches, and the Ord- 
nance-gun three inches. This difference is so very objection- 
able, that the longer continuance in service of the Parrott ten- 
pounder will doubtless be made contingent upon its uniformity 
in diameter of bore with the regulation gun. The Parrott 
twenty-pounder, though more properly a gun of position, is oc- 
casionally used as a field gun. It weighs about eighteen hun- 
dred pounds, mounts upon the twelve-pounder field carriage of 
the old system, is drawn by eight horses, and, like the others, 
uses solid shot, shell, case-shot, and canister: each gun, with its 
caisson, carries one hundred rounds. The charge of powder is 
two pounds, and its range is about the same as the ten-pounder. 
Its superiority consists in the greater dimensions and, for cer- 
tain purposes, greater efficiency of its projectiles. There is at 
present no question of the entire mobzlity of the United States 
field guns, except the twenty-pounder, which, as has been already 
remarked, is rather a gun of position. The winter roads of 
Eastern Virginia, and the mountain-paths of Western Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, have furnished tests of this important 
element as trying as are ever likely to arise with us. Even upon 
the numerous gallopades, known as cavalry raids, which the pre- 
sent war has witnessed, the guns of the horse artillery, when- 
ever they were used, have always been able to keep well closed 
up with the cavalry, and have always brought their horses back 
in quite as good condition, to say the least, as the light cavalry 
itself. 

A striking instance of this mobility, as well as of admirable 
instruction and discipline, was afforded by the famous “ Stone- 
man Raid,” about the time of the battle of Chancellorsville, by 
a battery of six guns formed of detachments from Robertson’s 
Regular Horse Artillery Brigade. A ford of the Rappahannock - 
which had to be crossed became impracticable by a sudden rise 
of the river. To the cavalry this was a small obstacle, as, though 
the river was wide, the distance the horses were obliged to swim 
was only about thirty yards. To the artillery, however, it was 
far more difficult. The enemy was pressing close in pursuit, 
and there could therefore be no delay to await the subsidence of 
the swollen waters. The artillery commander’s resolution was 
soon taken, and he ordered the guns to be boldly driven into 
the stream. Without unhitching a horse or altering a trace or 
strap, thé passage was safely effected by the whole battery. It 
is believed that military history records no similar instance. 

By far the greatest advances made by the modern artillery 
of the United States have been those which have attended the 
improvements in the Siege Artillery. Until within the last two 
years, the breaching of masonry walls at one thousand yards 
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was considered exceptional and wonderful, but beyond that dis- 
tance it was deemed impossible. In our day we have seen Fort 
Pulaski breached and forced to capitulate by siege batteries the 
nearest of which was one mile distant, and Fort Sumter made a 
heap of indistinguishable ruins by siege-guns whose shot and 
shell had winged their flight for two miles and a half! 

A beleaguered town in former days was deemed safe from 
annoyance if the enemy could be kept a mile or so away; yet 
we now know that Yorktown was shelled at three miles, and 
Charleston at five! 

The introduction of rifled siege guns, and those of much heavier 
calibre, has worked this wondrous change. 

The twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four pounders of former 
days have been entirely superseded by rifled guns of only two 
varieties of calibre. These are lighter than the guns of the pre- 
vious system, but they throw projectiles of greater weight and 
capacity and with three times the effective range. These two 
descriptions of siege guns are the Parrott thirty-pounder, and 
the Rodman four and a half inch. The former is of four and 
two-tenths inches diameter of bore, weighs four thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds, mounts upon the eighteen-pounder 
siege carriage, and is transported in service by ten horses. The 
latter is of four and a half inches diameter of bore, weighs 
three thousand four hundred and fifty pounds, mounts upon 
the twelve-pounder siege carriage slightly modified, and is drawn 
by ten horses, though, if necessity should demand it, it is light 
enough to be drawn by eight horses. Both of these guns are of 
cast iron, though the former is strengthened by a wrought-iron 
band shrunk on about the seat of the charge; and both of them 
are adapted to the use of solid shot, shell, case-shot, and canister. 
The weight of their projectiles varies from twenty-nine pounds 
to thirty-three pounds, and the charge of powder from three and 
a quarter to three anda half pounds. At twelve degrees of 
elevation their range is about two and a quarter miles; but at 
thirty-five degrees they can make a shell effective at twice that 
distance. 

The United States Ordnance Board have recently determined 
to adopt a single rifle siege gun of the same calibre as the Par- 
rott thirty-pounder. 

Without discussing the propriety of abolishing so effective 
and popular a gun as the four and a half inch Rodman, or of 
fixing the calibre of the new gun at four and two-tenths inches 
apparently for the mere purpose of making it correspond with 
the Parrott thirty-pounder, there is no question of the very 
great advantage which will result from a simplification of cali- 
bres. 

A capital illustration of the superior “mobility” of the four 
and a half inch Rodman was given at the battle of Malvern 
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Hills, July 1, 1862, when, in consequence of the shameful mis- 
conduct of the hired teamsters who ran away with their teams 
under cover of darkness, the battery of four and a half inch 
Rodmans which belonged to the siege-train, and was served b 

a battalion of the First Regiment Connecticut Foot Artillery, 
was safely withdrawn from the field and hauled over execrable 
roads nearly three miles, by these gallant fellows, “by hand’! 

Although the two guns above named are at present the regu- 
lar siege guns of the United States service, the entire practica- 
bility of making occasional use of Parrott’s one hundred and 
two hundred pounders, and even his ten-inch, or three hundred 
pounder, has been so thoroughly demonstrated by the siege ope- 
rations at Yorktown and Charleston, that scarcely any possible 
disadvantage of soil need deter an enterprising general from 
taking these monsters into consideration whenever their use as 
siege guns may seem to be demanded. 

The question of substituting wrought iron for wood in the 
construction of carriages for all field and siege guns is now 
under the consideration of a competent board of ordnance and 
artillery officers. As the entire practicability of the substitution 
has been demonstrated, it only remains to arrange the details of 
construction, which is being done as rapidly as possible. It is 
confidently believed that this change will be a great improve- 
ment. 

In sea-coast artillery, the introduction of guos of largely in- 
creased calibre has produced greater changes tiian the intro- 
duction of rifled guns, although the use of the latter, as in field 
and siege artillery, is, under certain circumstances, most advan- 
tageous. 

The thirty-two pounder, with a few forty-two pounders and 
eight and ten inch Columbiads, were until within the past year 
the largest of our sea-coast guns. 

A year ago last winter, a mixed board of engineer, ordnance, 
and artillery officers revised the whole system of sea-coast arma- 
ment, and on their recommendation it was decided by the War 
Department to introduce, to a great extent, guns of ten, thir- 
teen, and fifteen inch diameter of bore. In fact, it has been 
ordered that no smooth-bore gun bearing upon important chan- 
nel-ways should be of smaller calibre than ten inches, with the 
exception of a few eight-inch Columbiads, for the sole purpose 
of firing hot shot. . 

Of rifled sea-coast guns, Parrott’s six and four-tenths inch, 
eight-inch, and ten-inch, usually called one hundred, two hun- 
dred, and three hundred pounders, are now the only ones in 
general use. Extensive preparations, however, are now making 
, to rifle and band with wrought iron, after the plan of Parrott, 
the old-pattern thirty-two and forty-two pounder smooth bores. 


High expectations are entertained of thus utilizing this nearly 
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obsolete class of gun, and making them as serviceable as the 
Parrott rifles of similar calibre. 

All of the new sea-coast and siege guns are now made to 
balance upon the trunnions, and experiments are being made to 
effect the same change in field-guns. It is considered that this 
absence of preponderance will greatly facilitate the service of 
these guns. , 

The table below will show, at a glance, the weights, charges, 
and weights of projectiles, of the various sea-coast guns at pre- 
sent used in the United States service :— 


: ; “ 
Description of Gun. _ Pg ‘in Boll Shot ween - 
_—- Lbs. (in round nos.). | (in round nos.). 
3 8 inch 9,240 10 etn. L- séeexcais 
a} 10 «8 15,400 18 aoe "| auscupees 
2) ao, 88,000 80 ee 6° -evenseas 
€| 15 «8 49,000 50 woe ee) bv whewssien 
6.4 * (100 pdr. 9,600 10 mee 2 
$2 8 « (200 pdr. 16,000 16 mee fF hin 
#( 10 « (300 pdr. 25,000 5 mee: | ince 
i 10. ¢§ 9,500 A 0 lk taeeeveas 100 lbs 
i{ 13 « 17,000 fee 200 « 


The range of even the best of the smooth bores is limited to 
three miles. The rifles can be made effective at five miles. 

An experimental twenty-inch gun is soon to be cast at the 
Fort Pitt Foundry of Mr. Charles Knap, at Pittsburg. This 
gun, like the thirteen and fifteen inch, was designed by Major 
Rodman, of the United States Ordnance Corps, and is to be cast 
by his peculiar method. It will weigh, when finished, about one 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds, and with a service-charge 
of one hundred pounds is to throw a solid shot weighing one 
thousand pounds! Wonderful as this now seems, it is really not 
improbable that we shall see in our service safe and manageable 
guns of thirty inches diameter of bore. 

Experiments now in progress will probably justify the use of 
somewhat heavier charges in all of the smooth-bore sea-coast 
guns than those given in the above table. The present low ini- 
tial velocity, now deemed by many to be an objection, will thus 
be measurably corrected, and the efficiency of these guns much 
improved. To the genius, patient study, and intelligent experi- 
ments of Major Rodman, of the United States Ordnance Corps, 
is the world indebted for the possibility of making a serviceable 
cast-iron gun of these great dimensions. By no other plan now 
known, than Major Rodman’s ingenious method of hollow-casting 
and cooling from the inside, is it possible to cast a really safe 
iron gun of greater calibre than ten inches: indeed, both the 
ten-inch and the eight-inch are greatly improved by being cast 
by this method. Parrott, even with the accessory aid of his 
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wrought-iron band, has found it to his advantage to adopt the 
Rodman method of casting for his two hundred and three hun- 
dred pounders. . 

Another great improvement in the United States sea-coast 
system, has been the introduction of the new-pattern wrought- 
iron carriage. Greater durability, compactness, and (what is of 
far more importance with these enormous guns) extraordinary 
facility in manceuvring, are the results of this improvement. 
To Captain Benton, of the United States Ordnance Corps, is 
due the credit of the original idea, and the design and manu- 
facture of the first carriage of this sort ever introduced into the 
United States service; and to Majors Dyer and Rodman, those 
modifications and improvements which render these carriages 
the models of their kind. 

While rifle sea-coast guns give vastly increased accuracy, 
range, and penetration at the higher elevations, the effect upon 
armored vessels of their projectiles of relatively smaller diame- 
ter, is very much less destructive than the smashing shock of 
the immense iron spheres projected from the thirteen, the fif- 
teen, or the twenty inch. 

There is no longer any question of the fact, that the introduc- 
tion of guns which project such enormous spheres of iron have 
restored to forts their pristine superiority over ships. No sea- 
going armored vessel can withstand the shock of a fifteen-inch 
shot; and it is believed that a thirteen-inch, or even a ten-inch, 
solid shot will be found to be quite as effective. It is therefore 
safe to assert, that our harbors defended by forts armed with 
such guns, and having the advantage of artificial submarine 
obstructions, are securely barred against any ship that can cross 
the ocean. The wreck produced by the impact of these mighty 
spheres will set at defiance the most energetic efforts of ships’- 
pumps or ship-carpenters’ plugs; and, as in the case of the brief 
but eloquent duel of the Weehawken and the Atlanta, the men 
of which latter vessel were driven below from their guns and 
could not be induced to return to them, it produces a moral 
effect as irresistible as it is fatal. 

Probably this brief summary of the United States Artillery 
cannot be better closed than by appending the comments of one . 
of the bitterest of English prints on our artillery operations at 
Charleston. This hitherto sharp critic upon every thing Ame- 
rican says, “ ‘The Swamp Angel,’ as the Federals call the big 
gun of General Gilmore, has surely bellowed loud enough at 
Sumter to wake up some of our critics at home to what is a faet 
in despite of them. As they have under-estimated the civil con- 
test, so they have overlooked the Titanic character of the mili- 
tary duel, peddling and muddling over strategics on the map, 
and blind, meanwhile, to the revolution which these giant com- 
batants are accomplishing in the art of warfare. If the Ame- 
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ricans are vain of being ‘big,’ why not do them the justice of 
confessing that they attain that adjective, in their contentions, 
their sufferings, and their. engines and methods of warfare? 
Twice in the ccurse of this two years’ struggle they have altered 
the complexion of the science of destruction,—once on the water, 
and once on land. The Monitor and Merrimack confessedly ini- 
tiated a new era in naval tactics. The plates of both are hardly 
rusted by the salt water into which they went down so soon; but 
already every country that pretends to keep the sea armed is 
fitting out vessels after their kind. Now it is a revolution in 
the art of attack by battery and defence by battlements, which 
these energetic fighters have developed. Sumter is down,— 
breached and shattered into such a ruin that hardly one stone 
stands upon another. And this, after repeated failure with such 
artillery as could be made to float aboard ship, has been accom- 
plished by enormous cannon fixed on a land-battery, discharging 
bolts of two hundred pounds’ weight at a range of four thousand 
four hundred yards. Six hundred of these Olympian thunder- 
bolts were hurled across this interval upon the walls and para- 
pets of Sumter during the course of three days, and with such 
deadly accuracy that the proud keystone fortress of Charleston 
Harbor withered under them; and an eye-witness writes, that a 
mouldy cheese fired at for a month with pistols could not present 
a more forlorn appearance than Fort Sumter at the close of the 
bombardment. No arsenal is safe, no empire secure, which is 
too proud to study this lesson. Nevertheless, what is chiefly 
remarkable about the destruction of Sumter is the range at 
which it was accomplished, and the precision of the fire by 
which these huge bolts were flung. The two hundred pounders 
are said to have gone through and through, till the farther 
channel of the fort could be seen between the gaping rents and 
fissures of the double wall. Neither Mr. Whitworth nor Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong has shown us any thing in range and accuracy 
like this. The American officers have, first in their profession, 
laid, and kept at work throughout three days, siege-guns the 
like of which for weight were last used when Mahomet besieged 
Constantinople. We do not hesitate to say that our Spithead 
forts must be reconsidered, as to structure and position, if our 
enemies, whoever they may be, can be made to fire these Ame- 
rican guns from their floating batteries.”’ 
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A MODERN FABLE, WITH AN INTERNATIONAL MORAL. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO NAPOLEON’S MONARCHS IN COUNCIL, SHOULD 
THEY EVER MEET. 


Nor a great number of years ago, a fierce Eagle built her nest 
on a magnificent island, watered by two oceans, traversed by 
high mountain-ridges, on the peaks of which her young might 
build their eyries, and furrowed by great rivers from which 
they might take their prey. She was a noble bird,—sometimes 
a little inclined, in the language of that country, “‘to spread 
herself,”—but always, on the whole, just and brave. On this 
island she nurtured her fierce brood, teaching them lofty flights, 
until the air was dark with their wings, and all the humbler ani- 
mals on land and sea, on mountain and river, did the great Eagle 
and her eaglets reverence. But on other islands, not very far 
distant, dwelt other beasts in good comfortable homes and dens, 
where they and their progenitors had likewise lorded it over the 
common herd for centuries. When the Eagles had become very 
numerous and powerful in their beautiful island over the seas, 
these other beasts became jealous, and often councilled together 
to divide the Eagle-land and bring the proud birds of the sun 
under their subjection; but, as yet, they had councilled long in 
vain. 

Chief among these was a sullen old Bull, which had tossed 
and torn many other animals,—especially the weaker ones. 
He had gored Bengal tigers; had placed castles on elephants, 
making them his beasts of burden; and had, by fear or by force, 
caused to tremble before him Shanghai chickens, Bramaputra 
fowls, and all those creatures which the Bramins do reverence. 

Once also, while the Eagle was building her first nest, had 
this old sinner gone goring and pawing through her land; but, 
with talons and beak, the Eagle had fairly driven him out, in 
a most undignified gallop; and so, affecting to be satisfied, he 
only awaited another opportunity. 

On a shadowy pretext, he had tried again. This time he put 
on the Lion’s hide, and called himself a lion; but his horns 
showed, and his cloven hoof, and great was the laughter when 
he was known to be that same old Bull. He tried to roar, but 
it was the low of the Bull still; and so the Eagle, gathering her 
eaglets, now well grown, from all over the land, soon drove him 
away as before, and he was fain to let her alone once more, 
until a better opportunity should arise. But the Eagles now 
grew so strong, that he pawed the earth in anger to think that 
such an opportunity had gone by forever. 

At length, alas, alas! the great colony of Eagles fell to quar- 
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relling among themselves. Some of them thought they no longer 
had need of their cherishing mother: each became arrogantly 
proud of his own eyrie. In the warmer lands of that beautiful 
country,—which extended from Northern snows to equinoctial 
heats,—the Eagles had subdued and held in bondage the Ravens 
and Crows (the grandfather of the latter was the famous James), 
and, themselves tired of hunting and fishing, they made these 
darker birds do them such menial service,— tracking the forests 
for game, sounding the streams for fish, while the Eagles re- 
mained idle and enervate at home, and gorged the easily-gotten 
prey in their luxurious and splendid nests. Then said the Eagles 
of the North, and all the good Eagles everywhere, “Live as you 
please, but do not bring the Ravens and the Crows among us, to 
hunt and fish for us.” But the tropical Eagles would, and threat- 
ened all Eagledom unless it was allowed; and so they came to 
blows, and sad was the carnage. There were empurpled beaks, 
talons filled with flesh and feathers; the mountain fastnesses 
were choked with the dying birds, and the great rivers flowed 
red with royal eagle blood. 

Ah, then the old Bull thought he saw the chance for which 
he had so long waited! And there was great joy in the pastures 
where he was feeding, with Alderneys, Devons, and Durhams 
around him. 

Just opposite, on the other bank of a rill, were the grounds 
in which a Game-cock lorded it over a spacious barnyard of 
rainbow-colored fowls,—a Game-cock who claimed to be of the 
dark Corsican breed, which, however, many doubted. 

Alike had the Bull and the Cock heard the fierce screams of 
the contending Eagles across the distant waters; and the Bull 
lowed to the Cock a signal low, which said, “Don’t you hear?” 
and the Cock, jumping upon the vane of the great granary,—for 
he was the original weather-cock,—crowed with a clear voice, 
which seemed to say, ‘“‘Now’s the chance for us! Now’s the 
chance for us!”’ And then, fluttering down, he ran to the bor- 
ders of the brook to meet the Bull, and there they talked as of 
old, and laid their friendly plans. Then the Cock ran back to 
his roost, and put on his spurs, and flew across the waters,— 
whither? 

In a country adjacent to that of the Eagles was another nar- 
row strip, inhabited by a less lordly race, degenerate Eagles, 
that fed on serpents, and everywhere might one be seen with a 
serpent writhing in its beak. To this country flew the Cock, 
and after him swam the Bull, and other Bulls and Merino Sheep 
from Sierran mountains, and forthwith, without preamble or pe- 
roration, they attacked the serpent-lagles, and said, “‘“We will 
give you a king of our own choosing;” and although the poor 
birds dropped their serpents, and fought with beak and talons 
against the cruel attack, they were forced to yield. Then said 
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the Game-cock, ‘We are now ready to take part in the fight of 
the great Eagles.’’ And the ancient Bull at first cried “Bravo!” 
and then—funny, cautious fellow that he always was, notwith- 
standing his noise and his lion’s hide—he backed out, waiting 
for his chance, which, he said, had not yet come; for it hap- 
pened that, just then, the great Eagles of the North had fear- 
fully beaten the Tropical birds, who had subjugated the Ravens 
and Crows, and seemed likely to conquer them and repossess 
their whole land. 

Thus matters stood, when, at this delicate juncture, a great 
Bear from the North,—Ursa Masor was his name,—the most 
regal specimen of Arctic beasts, heard, even among his Boreal 
snows, the din of the contending hosts, and, rousing himself from 
his lethargy, he said, “I will go down and see the sport.” He 
made little noise, but he wandered along, setting at liberty mil- 
lions of the caged animals which his progenitors had held in 
bondage, and then, reaching the shore, he threw his heavy car- 
cass into the great sea, and swam over to the Eagles’ country. 
He landed, and, as he shook the water from his huge sides, he 
said, “‘What’s the row? Ah,Isee! I'll be your friend: will 
you be mine?” And the Eagles flew together with a joyous 
scream to greet him, and hailed him as a right imperial beast. 
They gave him magnificent ice-palaces to live in,—for mere 
heat, you know, would have killed him,—and they offered him 
banquets not only of seal and walrus, but of barbacued steers 
of that same old Bull breed, and dainty capons which had come 
out of the loins of that very Game-cock “that crowed in the 
morn;’’ and he ate, and was filled; and therefore the Bull and 
the Cock, who hated him and had fought with him before, at the 
City of Augustus, on the sea whose waters are dark, kept far 
aloof from the feast, and fumed and swore, and bit their hoofs 
and feathers for rage. 

And then spake the great Bear: “You have my everlasting 
thanks. When the Bull and the Cock molest you, or threaten 
it, give but one fierce scream, and I shall hear it even in the 
depths of my winter-sleep, and I will arise and come to your 
aid. Conquer your prodigals and parricides in your own way, 
and as soon as you can; and be the Eagle land, the great, power- 
ful, United land, forever!” Then were heard loud shouts for 
the Eagle and for the Bear; and the voice of the shouting mul- 
titude lingered upon the word “forever!” 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY CONTAINING THE MORAL. 


Moral for the Bull.—*‘ Look before you leap.” 

Moral for the Cock.—‘*Every cock to his own dunghill.” 

Moral for the Bear.—‘‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

Moral for the Eagle.—‘‘Be sure you’re right, and then go ahead.” 
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THE BURIAL AT GETTYSBURG. 


i 


A voice as of the ocean surge! 

| I see a mighty nation tread, 

With banners drooped and funeral dirge, 
Within the city of the dead. 

1 On yonder slope, but yesterday, 

| Clashed steel with steel, and breast with breast; 

| And tossed the battle’s blood-red spray 

O’er hosts who now in silence rest. 








Il. 


Knee}, motherland! in broken prayer, 
To kiss the dear, the holy ground; 
See strong men weep like children, there, 
Spelling in vain each nameless mound; 
And far, by Erie’s waters deep, 
Or mid the solemn woods of Maine, 
The gray sire dreams, in troubled sleep, 
Of one who comes not home again. 


HII. 


Sword of the Lord !—that cry of wo 
From many a bleeding wound shall start.---. 

Rest in thy scabbard, rest! Ah, no! 
While traitors stab a mother’s heart! 

As breaks the thunder’s gathered roar, 

I hear—I hear a nation’s cry, 

From stormy cliff and sounding shore: 

No Peace, no Peace, till Treason die! 






IV. 


No! by the sacred toils of all 

Who laid with no cement but truth 
The stones of our Cyclopean wall; 

No! by a people’s giant youth ; 
No! by the red blood crime hath spilt ; 
No! by this heirdom of the free: 
Bare the bright sword, swear on the hilt, 
These years of wrong no more shall be! 


| 








Chaunt ye not now the Requiem sad, 
Lift ye the War-song clear and high; 

Sing till it stir the sleepers glad 

Who ’neath these crowded hillocks lie. 
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Sing, motherland! ye peaks that bloom 
With wreaths of the eternal snow; 

Ye primal forests, in whose womb 
Navies of oak and iron grow! 


VE 


Sing, prairies rich with nobler grains, 
Of bearded men, of freeborn sons! 

And thou, great river, through whose veins 
The life-blood of our heroes runs; 

More than the yellow Tiber’s wave 

Thy banks shall gleam with deathless fame, 

Sing, with thy torrents, of the brave 

Who died to keep a nation’s spotless name! 


THE USE OF IRON IN FORTIFICATIONS. 


BY J. G. BARNARD, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OF ENGINEERS, BRIGADIER-GENE- 
RAL, ETC. 


THE New York “Times” recently published an extract from a 
letter received from St. Petersburg, from which I take the fol- 


lowing sentences :— 

“The war preparations continue here upon a scale unprece- 
dented in the history of Russia. * * * * * * * 
Very large earth-works and stone forts have been constructed 
at this place, Cronstadt, Helsingfors, Viborg, and other places. 
The old granite forts at Cronstadt are to be covered with 12- 
inch rolled plates.” 

The gist of the passage (for us) is in the last phrase, which 1 
have italicized: though the preceding announcement, that “very 
large stone forts have been constructed,” &c., might well prompt 
the inquiry, “‘Are these new stone forts to be plated hkewise 
with the enormous thickness of twelve inches of iron?” 

Knowing something of the construction of the “old granite 
forts” of Cronstadt, 1 venture to express my disbelief of this 
unqualified assertion that they “‘are to be covered with twelve- 
inch rolled iron plates.’’ I doubt it—first, because such thick- 
ness would be extravagant; second, because there is nothing 
yet to prove that such protection is necessary on those massive 
works. What it is probable the Russian engineers are doing, 
or are going to do, or, at any rate, what they ought to do, is to 
reduce the enormous embrasures which now deface those fine 
works, greatly impair their efficiency and endanger their capa- 
bility of maintaining a contest with an enemy’s fleet, and to 
protect the embrasure throats (reduced to proper dimensions) by 
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those ‘“twelve-inch rolled plates” or forged bars. The embra- 
sure and its surroundings thus thoroughly protected, and the 
forts properly armed, I should feel little apprehensions as to the 
narm that an iron-clad—or a fleet of iron-clads—could do to the 
granite walls. 

An instructive experiment as to the effect of artillery upon 
masonry was made by General Totten, Chief Engineer U.S.A., 
at West Point, in the summer of 1851. Although no such guns 
as the fifteen-inch and thirteen-inch smooth bores and the rifled 
two hundred and three hundred pounders were then known, yet 
the test to which the wall (but five feet thick) was subjected 
was a severe one. A ten-inch solid shot (weighing one hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds), discharged at the short distance of one 
hundred yards from the target, will inflict a blow not much, if 
at all, less severe than the heavier projectiles we can now throw 
from the greater distances at which iron-clads must necessarily 
lie in cannonading our forts. The result did not induce us to 
think it necessary to sheathe with iron the general surface of ex- 
posed masonry of sea-coast batteries. 

But there has been another experiment* more interesting than 
this,—viz.: that made by the British frigate “Edinburgh” upon the 
walls of the fort at Bomarsund during the same year. I quote 
the account from my pamphlet on the ‘Dangers and Defences 
of New York :’”’— 

“The experimental practice of the ‘ Edinburgh’ upon the walls 
of the Bomarsund (after the capture) deserves to be recorded; for 
here, if ever, with all the means, and no hostile shot to encounter, 


* The following slip, cut from the New York ‘* Army and Navy Journal,” tells 
us that the French Emperor is making a practical test of this and kindred 
matters :— 

‘‘While experiments are being made in the Atlantic to ascertain the com- 
parative merits of the iron-cased ships of war of the French Imperial navy, 
other experiments are about to be made at the island of Aix, off Rochefort, by 
which the Emperor expects to be informed whether fortifications of stone are 
capable of resisting the attack of a fleet of iron-sides. After the question has 
been decided, experiments are to be made with the object of deciding whether 
fortifications on land, which have the advantage of remaining fixed, can be so 
constructed as to defeat any attack from a battery in motion, such as a ship of 
war. These experiments are to be commenced early in the month of October, 
under the personal inspection, it is said, of the Emperor, attended by several 
of the most distinguished military and naval engineers. The first experiment 
to ascertain the capability of stone fortifications to resist iron-clad ships of 
war, is to be made by an attack on Fort Liedot, in the island of Aix.” 

Much misapprehension exists as to the breaching of Fort Pulaski and the 
destruction of Fort Sumter. The destruction of a masonry wall has always 
been regarded as a certain thing when it can be operated upon by a land battery, 
at whatever distance the latter can throw its shot with any accuracy. In Spain 
it was done at nine hundred and one thousand yards, by twelve and eighteen 
pounder smooth bores. The introduction of rifled artillery has increased this 
range (as now shown) to upwards of two miles, where the surface presented by 
the work (as in the case of Pulaski and Sumter) is very large. The result is 
that in reoccupying these works, we must cover our masonry by earth from 
the point where General Gilmore put his batteries, or we must exclude our enemy 
from their possessions by fortifications. 
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a ship’s batteries might be expected to breach ‘ granite walls.’ 
The ‘ Edinburgh’ had in this case all the essential qualities of a 
floating battery,—viz. : the largest and most powerful guns in the 
British navy; shot-proof sides would not have added to her of- 
Sensive powers. 

*“T give Sir Howard Douglas’s own words :—‘ But the results of 
the experimental firing at the remnant of the fort, which, unless 
the previous firing of the ships during the attack was absolutely 
harmless, must have been somewhat damaged, and moreover 
shaken by the blowing up of the contiguous portions, do not war- 
rant this conclusion, even should the attacking ships be per- 
mitted, like the “Edinburgh,” to take up, quietly and coolly, 
positions within five hundred yards, and then deliberately com- 
mence and continue their firing without being fired at! The firing 
of the “Edinburgh” at one thousand and sixty yards was un- 
satisfactory. Three hundred and ninety shot and shell were fired 
from the largest and most powerful guns in the British navy 
(viz.: from the Lancaster gun, of ninety-five hundred-weight, 
with an elongated shell of one hundred pounds; from sixty-eight 
pounders of ninety-five hundred-weight, and thirty-two pounders 
of fifty-six hundred-weight solid-shot guns ; from ten-inch shell 
guns of eighty-four hundred-weight, with hollow shot of eighty- 
four pounds ; from eight-inch shell guns of sixty-five and sixty 
hundred-weight, with hollow shot of fifty-six pounds), and did but 
little injury to the work At four hundred and eighty yards, 
two hundred and fifty shot, shells, and hollow shot were fired. 
A small breach was formed in the facing of the outer wall of ex- 
tremely bad masonry, and considerable damage done to the em- 
brasures and other portions of the wall; but no decisive result 
was obtained,—no practicable breach formed by which the work 
might be assaulted, taken, and effectually @estroyed, although six 
hundred and forty shot and shells (forty thousand pounds of 
metal) were fired into the place, first at one thousand and sixty, 
and then at four hundred and eighty, yards.’ ”’ 

It will be seen in this case that the Lancaster one hundred 
pounders, the smooth bore sixty-eight pounder (proved to be 
now, at this day, one of the most formidable guns against iron 
plating the English have, or have invented), eight and ten inch 
shell guns, and thirty-two pounder solid-shot guns, firing two 
hundred and fifty rounds, failed to produce any “practicable 
breach,”’ at the short distance of four hundred and eighty yards, 
upon a wall of very miserable rubble masonry. (The walls of the 
“‘Cronstadt forts” are of great thickness, and faced with superb 
ashlar blocks of Finland granite, quite different affairs in construc- 
tion from the Bomarsund fort where this experiment was tried.) 
Let it be recollected that the “‘ Edinburgh” was quietly practising 
her guns against the abandoned walls of a masonry fort, from 
the empty embrasures of which no “ten-inch columbiads,” no 
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three hundred pounder rifled Parrotts, no thirteen-inch smooth 
bores, belched forth their ponderous, destructive, and deadly mis- 
siles. ‘The guns of the “ Edinburgh” were trained with perfect 
coolness and care against a single point of the masonry wall. 
There is no question that, wnder such conditions, an iron-clad 
could, with time and expenditure of ammunition enough, batter 
down the walls of a granite fort; but the iron-clad has “walls” of 
her own, which cannot well bear the battering of such guns as we 
put into our embrasures ; she is a structure which a well-directed 
shot, such as we can now throw, may even sink. I readily admit 
that some very ugly scars may be made upon the surface of our 
handsome granite walls, but am yet of the opinion that, so long as 
the embrasure and its surroundings are made secure by iron, nothing 
an iron-clad fleet can do, armed with the most formidable guns 
we yet know to have been put afloat, will seriously impair the 
offensive powers of the fort, in the limited time the fleet can main- 
tain the contest. 

In this aspect of the case, I do not yet anticipate any ez- 
tensive substitution of iron for masonry, nor much further use of 
iron for the protection of masonry than may be necessary to 
give perfect security to the embrasures. Behind masonry walls 
(having embrasures thus secured), and under masonry casemates, 
we can use guns of the most formidable power, such as the two 
hundred and three hundred pounder rifled and the ten-inch and 
thirteen-inch smooth bore; and the importance of the casemate 
(better made of masonry than any other material) for the pro- 
tection of guns and gunners has been amply demonstrated by 
events of this war. ‘The use, in the defence, of the modern very 
heavy guns, and the close action anticipated in the attack by 
the iron-clads, render this kind of protection almost indispen- 
sable. 

But there are other aspects of the problem of harbor defence 
which suggest the idea of the probable use of iron. We have, 
through the inventive skill, scientific research, and energy of 
Rodman, brought into the service, both for harbor defence and 
for the armament of iron-clads, the fifteen-inch gun. In the 
turret of a monitor it is manageable and its gunners well se- 
cured. An early advocate (and one who is still so) of this gun, I 
cannot see it, as it is now mounted and used upon the ordinary bar- 
bette carriage, without the feeling that the problem with regard to 
it isnot yet solved. The putting of these guns in pairs into tur- 
rets on the ramparts of masonry works or behind the parapets of 
earthen batteries, where they shall be managed with facility by ma- 
chinery, does not seem to me an insoluble problem, though one I 
do not profess to have solved. If we take the next step we are 
now proposing, and make a twenty-inch gun, weighing fifty tons 
and throwing a shell of seven or eight hundred pounds’ weight, it 
seems to me the resort to the iron turret will become almost obli- 
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gatory, or, like the Turks, we must content ourselves with one 
single line of direction for firing such guns. 

One effect of the introduction of such guns as we are now 
making into harbor defence will be, I think, or ought to be, the 
diminution of the enormous number of guns we thought neces- 
sary before, by the substitution, for those which would do com- 
paratively little damage, of others of almost certain effect. But the 
attainment of this legitimate result can only be had by rendering 
the new guns capable of being used with rapidity, accuracy, and 
security to the gunners. If we do attain these results, as I think 
we ought, we shall cease to pile tier upon tier of granite case- 
mates, and thereby limit materially the amount of damage the 
shattering of a scarp-wall may cause. 

In the above remarks I have had fortificatiuns for ‘harbor 
defence” solely in mind. But what has been said concerning 
the use of iron for embrasures of sea-coast batteries will apply, 
of course, to permanent land fortifications, where casemated 
guns, as in the German system, are employed. Its use may 
possibly be extended to sheathing the scarp-wall itself, of case- 
mated flanks of bastions and caponnieres, for protection against 
distant curvated fires, by which, it is alleged, such flanks may be 
destroyed. The very narrow opening to the embrasure which 
the use of iron renders practicable, and the security given to 
the gun and walls of the flanks, without any very extravagant 
expense (compared with the entire cost of the long German 
fronts), may thus enable the fundamental idea of that system to 
be realized, as it has never yet been realized in masonry con- 
struction. . 

I should deem it as among the possible events, too, that in the 
salients of permanent fortifications rifled guns (say one hundred 
pounders) may be mounted singly or in pairs, in revolving turrets. 
Such guns would sweep the entire horizon, and could be kept 
in position ; whereas, according to usual arrangements, all such 
guns are speedily driven from their positions by the first and 
most distant batteries of the besiegers. The very small amount 
of surface the turret need show above the parapet, the compara- 
tively light artillery available for siege purposes, render it pro- 
bable to me that such a turret would be effectual for its purpose. 
The embrasures or port-holes would be very small, and could be 
effectually guarded from embrasure-shot. 

When there happens to be railroad, bar, or plate iron at hand and 
available, it may be used occasionally in other kinds of batteries, 
as it was in the rebel batteries on Cumming’s Point against Fort - 
Sumter ; though my own feeling would be to prefer being behind 
a parapet of earth with good gabion or fascine revetments to its 
embrasures, to being behind a temporarily constructed battery 
having iron used about its embrasures or overhead. 

Another incidental use of iron for harbor defence may be in 
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the shape of chains or wire cables, for obstructing the channel- 
ways between our land batteries. © 

The impression is becoming very strong among military and 
naval men, as well as among well-informed non-professional per- 
sons, that obstructions of some sort are indispensably necessary 
in order to detain the enemy’s iron-clads long enough under the 
fire of the shore batteries to disable them.** 

The problem is beset with difficulties, and one thing appeals to 
common sense,—viz.: that we must not consider absolutely neces- 
sary that which is impracticable. It may be regarded as essen- 
tially impracticable to make, or rather to rely on, an auxiliary 
which will take twelve months, or even six months, to construct, 
which will be so real an obstruction to our own uses of the har- 
bor that its being put in place could not be tolerated unless an 
enemy held the seas so thoroughly as to sweep our commerce off 
the ocean, that could not be kept in place during ice-floods, &c., 
while it would cost millions, would so soon decay as to be un- 
available except for the particular emergency which created it. 

If an obstruction can be devised which, when once con- 
structed, can be preserved—just as a fort or ship can be pre- 
served—for use when wanted, which can be speedily put in place 
and as speedily removed, which shall not seriously embarrass our 
own uses of the harbor, nor dangerously gather floating ice,—the 
“obstruction” may be adopted as a constituent part of the system 
of harbor defence. Otherwise we may as well give it up, save to 
improvise, out of materials at hand,—timber, canal-boats, hulks, 
&c.,—in moments of emergency, such obstructions as we best can. 

Whether an obstruction can be made which shall fulfil the 
conditions I have indicated, can hardly be determined without 
experiment. Rather than expend millions upon what will no¢ fulfil 
such conditions, I should prefer to expend an equal sum upon a class 
of iron-clads especially designed as auxiliaries to harbor defence. 
Limited to harbor defence and to harbor navigation, I believe 
iron-clads may be made practically invulnerable to any projec- 
tile a sea-going vessel can throw. The monitor form is pecu- 
liarly favorable for such purposes; for it presents no surface to 
the enemy’s shot on which serious damage can be done, except 
the turrets, and these may be made of any thickness of iron 
found to be necessary. As harbor defence, vessels are not re- 
quired to carry fuel for more than a day or two’s consumption, 
they may have models and horse-power fitted to any desired 
speed, and may be made formidable rams. The presence of a few 


*This opinion derives most of its strength from the idea that there is but 
a single line of shore defences to be passed. It is a principle of harbor de- 
fence that, at least for important harbors, such as those of our great sea- 
ports, shore batteries should be so located that the enemy can find no position 
within the harbor where he shall not be under their fire. This is not always fully 
practicable; but where it is so, it leaves little to be desired on the part of the 
defence. 
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such vessels in a harbor would make the question of forcing the 
passage of our formidable shore batteries quite a different one 
from what it otherwise might be. 


WAR-SONGS AND THEIR INFLUENCE IN HISTORY. 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


THE war-song, from a historical point of view, is the beginning 
of the poetry of every nation. Love and wine do indeed fur- 
nish subjects for songs of even greater general interest, but this 
very universality of appreciation removes them more widely 
from the sphere of characteristic development which gives sig- 
nificance to every work of art. War is the test of national 
strength; nay, more, it has always been the principal cause 
of the real life of every independent country. In its heroes 
every nation worships itself, and the poet is the shadow of the 
hero,—not a darkened one, however, but rather like those which 
have been observed on mountains within the tropics, encircled 
by a “glory” of the most brilliant hues. 

Could we reach the beginning of poetry, it is probable that 
the germ of the Mahabarata, that stupendous epic of the Eastern 
world, or of the Iliad, might be found in a single war-song, com- 
memorating the deeds of a single hero. The Nibelungen lay, 
which is, as regards unity of narrative and sharp-cut simplicity 
of execution, the most perfect poem of its kind in existence, was 
thus formed from those war-songs or hero-lyrics which still float 
in a detached, original form among Northern nations. It is 
worth noting, in this connection, that in each of these epics 
the great deeds of a single hero, and his subsequent murder, 
effected through a single vulnerable spot by a treacherous hand, 
form the principal personal point of the narrative, and that in 
the Nibelungen Lied, as in the Mahabharata, the hero is thus 
slain while drinking at a forest fountain. Does this indicate 
the possibility that there once existed a primeval Indo-Germanic 
or Aryan epic, fragments of which were borne by the earliest 
migrating races from the East to the shores of Greece and the 
forests of the North? Were this possibility any thing more than 
conjecture,—and I offer it only as such,—it would be at least 
valuable, as giving us the subject-matter of the world’s first 
great war-song, and of the deeds and death of its hero. 

_ Wonderful, indeed, is the war-song when studied as to its 
influence in early times on history. The warrior made the 
nation, fame made the warrior, and the poet shaped his fame. 
Therefore among the old Arab tribes fires were lighted and great 
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rejoicings made when a poet had manifested himself among them, 
for in his songs they anticipated their own glory. And as the 
poetry which fires the hearts of ruder races rises rather from 
natural genius than culture, it was not wonderful that the bard 
who sang of battles should have been regarded as reaily inspired, 
or that the same word should indicate at once the poet and the 
prophet. In the old Norse tongue, poetry was called by the 
Scalds “the gift of Odin,’ and the phraseology peculiar to it 
“the language of the gods.” 

A fine illustration of the reverence in which the maker of war- 
songs was anciently held by warlike men is that given in the 
account of ‘the ransom” of the Jarl, Egill Scallagrym, a cele- 
brated Icelandic poet who had, in feud, slain the son of Eric, 
King of Norway. “Being afterwards seized in Iceland by 
Eric’s queen, she sent him after her husband into England; 
which he had just before invaded, and where he had then gained 
some footing. Though Egill had so highly exasperated the king, 
he purchased his pardon by a poem, said to have been pro- 
nounced extempore in a full assembly of Eric and his chiefs.” 

Centuries passed before this great social and political power 
of the singer of war-songs was impaired. As an illustration of 
this, as well as of the maxim that history repeats itself, I may 
cite the instance, at a much later date, in France, of the turbu- 
lent troubadour and warrior, 


‘‘ Bertrand de Born, 
Who, with one wild song, inflamed 
Perigord and Ventadorn.’”’* 


This minstrel had, almost directly, caused the death of Henry 
of Guienne, by inducing him to make war on his own father, 
Henry II. of England, during which war the son was slain. 
Yet, exactly as in the case of the Norse Scald, Eric the poet 
was suffered to escape when captured by the father; owing, as we 
are told, to a few artful words, or more probably, as represented 
by Uhland, through the influence of his songs. In either case, 
the parallel between the Norseman and the Norman still remains 
perfect. But as it may be suspected that this remarkable im- 
munity from personal injury was, especially in the case of Egill 
Scallagrym, something exceptional, or perhaps fabled, it may 
be as well to remember that this same “ war-singer,” at a time 


* Uhland’s Gedichte: Bertrand de Born. Dante awarded, in the Inferno, Canto 
28, a terrible punishment to De Born: | 
“Father and son 
I set at mytual war. . . . For parting them, my brain, 
Parted, alas! I carry from its source 
That in my trunk inhabits. Thus the law 
Of retribution fiercely works in me.” 
Cary’s translation. 
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when his Danish fellow-countrymen were peculiarly hateful to 
the Anglo-Saxons, visited freely at the court of the latter, 
receiving from King Athelstane many. gifts and honors, which 
are naively described by a chronicler as consisting of “two rings, 
and two little coffers well filled with money; also real estate, 
personal property, and offices in church and state.” On one 
occasion he received from Athelstane sixteen ounces of pure 
gold for a carmen encomiasticon, or laudatory song. All things 
considered, it does not appear that even Mr. Tennyson is better 
paid than was this singer of cloven skulls, whose ballads read as 
if illuminated with blood. 

The wonderful influence which war-songs have had in history 
is, in its origin, best illustrated by the honor thus extended to 
those who made them. The bards of the Celts and Teutons 
gave, in a single effort, both the lyrics and the laws to their 
people. ‘When the song was sung,” says the Ludwigslied,—the 
oldest war-lay of the German people,*—“ the battle begun.” 


««Song was sung, 
Battle was begun, 
Blood shone in the cheeks 
Of the Franks who played. 
Each revenged himself, 
No one like Ludewig. 


“ Quick and bold 
Was his soul ever. 
This one he cut through, 
That one he stabbed. 
Praised be God’s power! 
Ludwig conquered. 
Thanks to all saints! 
His was the victory.” 


History gives us no record of races in which battle, murder, 
and sudden death were so concentrated into one all-absorbing 
subject of lifelong contemplation, as among our Northern an- 
cestry ;—none in which war and blood were so amazingly identi- 
fied with duty and religion,—the highest salvation being reserved 
for him alone who died by the sword. And the fire which caused 
the blaze—the burning life of those terrible conquests whose 
war-flames lighted all Europe—was the influence of war-songs. 
For the song was to them sermon and newspaper, oration and 
argument, law and promise, all in one. I do not think there 
was ever much debating among those old Vikings. While throw- 
ing their runesticks to decide whether the enemy were too strong, 
some one would suddenly raise a ballad of death, and then there 
was no more doubting, only madness and headlong fury. The 
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raven on their flag flapped its wings, the prow of the sea-dragon 
cut the blue waves, and another city was doomed. 


‘¢Odin! immortal sire! 
Father of slaughter! roaring deity! 
Who on thy wings of fire bearest througi earth 
Thick desolation; who from Valhall’s halls 
Callest the slain to join thee ;—vengeful god! 
Give to the Danish sword yon Saxon’s blood... . 
Ruler of thunders! . . . Lo, it flaps its wings! 
Subjects, rejoice! the Raven flaps its wings!” 


The degree to which the mere words of certain songs mad- 
dened the Norsemen and drove them onwards to tremendous 
deeds, during stormy centuries, appears in every chapter of their 
history, in every life of their heroes. Charles Kingsley had 
not forgotten this when, in Hypatia, he represented the Goths 
as led by a song and naught else, through death and dole, to 
seek the city of Odin, or that, when they faltered, the most ter- 
rible threat which could be made by a leader was to sing that 
fearful lay :-— 


‘¢¢Hear the song of Asgard, warriors of the Goths! Did not Alaric the king 
love it well? Did I not sing it before him in the palace of the Cesars, till he 
swore, for all the Christian that he was, to go southward in search of the holy 
city? And when he went to Valhalla, . . . did I not sing you all the song of 
Asgard in Messina there, till you swore to follow the Amal through fire and 
water, until we found the hall of Odin, and received the mead-cup from his 
own hand? Hear it again, warriors of the Goths!’ 

‘¢*Not that song!’ roared the Amal, stopping his ears with both hands. 
‘Will you drive us blood-mad again, just as we are settling down into our 
sober senses, and finding what our lives were given us for?’ ” 


If I have dwelt on the influence of war-songs on the Norse- 
men, it has been because their history itself reads like one loud 
call to battle, chanted by bards in fierce tones. Poetry, in its 
literal sense, was the principal element of their culture, and in 
this they attained an excellence strangely contrasting with their 
barbarism in other respects. The productions of their poets, it 
has been remarked, are far from being so easy and simple as 
might be expected: on the contrary, no compositions abound 
with more labored metaphors or more studied refinements, and 
these were redeemed from mannerism by daring spirit and a 
startling vigor of imagination. A thousand facts and analogies 
teach us that it was the Teutonic war-song which destroyed 
Rome, which shattered the corrupt Latin and Oriental civiliza- 
tion of Southern Europe, and built up the Romanesque era, 
which, in turn, brought forth the Middle Ages and the Crusades. 

The embarrassment of wealth in illustrations of the influence 
of war-songs on the history of the Middle Ages is of itself 
almost sufficient to deter me from attempting in these limits to 
multiply examples. Casting a glance into the full ripeness of 
that chivalric age which Richard Lion-Heart had proudly said 
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would end with himself,* we find the great king, as soon as freed 
from his Austrian prison, casting war-songs like darts at his 
foes. For the Troubadour Bertrand de Born—already men- 
tioned in these pages—had been a true prophet when he foretold 
that Richard when at liberty would make trouble for his old 
enemies. Among these was Philip Augustus of France; and it 
was while warring with him that Richard became embroiled with 
the Dauphin d’Auvergne. The truth seems to be that the chi- 
valric “Richard, O my king!” had induced the poor Dauphin 
to fight against his legal lord Philip, and then left him rather 
shabbily in the lurch, very much as a certain modern chivalry 
left the cat’s paws in “my Maryland” to shift for themselves 
when they found it convenient toremove. There being no news- 
papers, and as proclamations were regarded as “low and slow,” in 
those days, the gentlemen sang savagely at each other,—Richard 
in Poitevin French, and the Dauphin in more elegant Provengal. 
It is worth noting that, while the “telling points” of the royal 
song consist of calling the Dauphin a “‘rabbit’s skin” and a 
“fellow,” of telling him that a Frenchman is all the same as a 
Lombard (or pawnbroker), and of sneering at his inferior rank, 
—the whole being turned off with an execrable pun,—the reply 
of his enemy is truly a masterpiece of elegant satire and biting 
irony, the verses not being deficient, either, in reproaches, which, 
while direct, are yet delicate, nor in a certain graceful courtes 
nor even in tender regret for old ties now severed. It is cael 
able, in this strife between refinement and intelligence on one 
side and “chivalry” on the other, that the Dauphin’s only per- 
sonal boast is that among his subjects are neither serfs nor Jews. 
It is something to be remembered that so early as the eleventh 
century a true gentleman prided himself on not being sustained 
by slave-labor or dependent on money-borrowing. 

The French had from the earliest times received from both 
Celtic and Norse sources the fullest inspiration of war-songs; and 
it has been clearly shown that in no nation of Europe was the 
minstrel and the warrior so long and so frequently combined in 
illustrious instances.t With these they had also at an early 


> 


* «Et quant li rois vit que morir le convenoit, il disoit ensi: Ha! rois Richard 
morras tu donc! haa! Mors come iés hardie quant tu oses assaillir le roi 
Richard! Hée chevalrie, come ore iras 4 declin? Hé povres dames et povre 
chevalier que devenres vous? Hée Diex! qui rentenra mais chevalrie, lar- 
ghéce ne courtoisie.”—La Cronique de Rains, p. 80. 

{ In the Bibliothtque Impériale of Paris are preserved MSS. containing 
poems by the following ‘lords of high degree,” in many instances embla- 
zoned with their arms. Of the twelfth century, Quénes de Bethune; Thibaut, 
Count de Bar; Gilles de Beaumont; Hugo de Brésy; the Chatelain de Coucy; 
Hugo or Hugues de la Ferte; Hues d’Oisy; Robert de Mauvoisin; Raoul de 
Ferriéres. Of the thirteenth century, Gautier d’Argis; Richard de Semilly ; 
Auboine de Sezanne; Gillebert de Berneville; Thibaut de Blazon; the Duke of 
Brabant ; Jean de Brienne; the Vidame (vice-domini) de Chartres; Jacques de 
Chison; Maurice et Pierre d@Craon; Jean Erars, seigneur de Valery; Raoul 
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date popular Latin war-songs composed on their own soil; and 
fragments of these, referring even to the deeds of Julius Cesar 
and other generals, are still preserved. Such were the rude 
refrains of the soldiers of Maximinus; and to the same family 
belongs the leonine Latin war-song sung by the soldiers of Clo- 
taire II. to celebrate a victory gained over the Saxons in 623. 
“It was,” says Bishop Hildegaire, who preserved it, “‘a rude 
lay, which for its very coarseness flew from all mouths, so that 
even the women sang it everywhere in chorus, clapping their 
hands,”’—itd@ canentiwm foemine que choros indé plaudendo 
componebant. And so in very scorn he partly quotes it,—and 
we thank his reverend shade for giving us, even so scantily, a 
glimpse at the influence of a war-song on the Gauls of the 
seventh century, and at the women shouting rhyming Latin 
with madly beating hands. 

De Clotario est canere rege Francorum 

Qui ivit pugnare contra Saxonum ; 


Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum, 
Si non fuisset inclitus Faro de gente Burgundiorum.* 


Of Clotaire our gallant leader, of Frankish men the king, 
And his battle with the Saxons, let us all together sing ; 
Even the Saxon messengers full wretchedly had fared, 
Had not Faro the Burgundian their lives in mercy spared. 

Rude as it was, this lay founded a mighty race, and boasts a 
glorious descendant; for it was the lineal ancestor of the Mar- 
seillaise. 

The war-song was never silent in old France; but it burst out 
in its clearest and loudest strain in those earnest calls to the 
Crusades which were re-echoed over Europe. That these lyrics 
went to the heart of the people, that they stirred up the world 
to war, and spoke to the million as to a single man, is as evi- 
dent from their own words as from the testimony of history. 
Some are tender, mourning in sorrow for the absent in the Hol 
Land, yet rejoicing in their mission, as in the beautiful ai of 
the Dame de Fayal; others stirring the heart to rage or grief 
for the wrongs done to God by leaving his grave in the hands 
of li Sarassin; while some are boldly menacing. 


Signor, saciez, ki or ne s’en ira 

En cele terre, u Diex fu mors et vis, , 

Et ki la crois d’outre mer ne prendra, 

A paines mais ira en Paradis: 

Ki a en soi pitié et ramembrance 

Au haut Seignor, doit querre sa venjance, 
Et délivrer sa terre et son pais. 





de Ferriéres; Gace Brulé; Bouchard de Mailly; Hugues de Lusignan, comte 
de la Marche; Raoul de Soissons; Roger d’Andely; Jean et Gilles des Mai- 
sons; Pierre de Viesmaisons. 


Recueil de Chants Historiques Frangais, 
par Leroux DE Lincy, Paris, 1841. 
* Poésies populaires Latines, §c., par EDELSTAND DU MERIL, Paris, 1843. 
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Now learn, my lords, that he who will not fare 
Forth to the land where God was quick and dead, 

And will not take the cross of outré mer, 
May hardly hope to make in Heaven his bed. 

He who recalls with pity our great Lord, 

Should seek for vengeance on the heathen horde, 
And win the soil which knew his footsteps’ tread. 


For us our Lord once bore life’s sorest loss ; 

To us our Lord at the great Doom will say: 
‘¢Ye who did aid me once to bear my cross, 

Ye to yon angels now may wend your way: 
There with my mother Mary I shall be; 
But ye who gave no help on earth to me, 

Descend to hell, and there deep sunken stay !”* 

There are many of these war-psalms of the Crusades still 
extant in many languages, the effect of which upon the masses of 
Europe was thrilling and overwhelming. From city to city 
swept the wild songs, and where the sound was heard, men by 
thousands threw aside every earthly tie, and left all ‘‘to follow 
the Lord’ and win his sepulchre. Earthly incitements were 
not wanting to urge them on: satire was freely applied to “the 
sweet little man” who stayed at home; and even those who had 
themselves made war-songs and fought bravely in the East were 
fiercely ridiculed in fresh lays for returning ere the sepulchre 
was won,—as was, for instance, Quénes de Bethune. 

‘“‘In spite of all the saints, in spite of Gop, Quénes has returned: may he 
be ill received, and shame to all who cry not ‘shame!’ on him. When Gop 
shall see him in his direst need, he will not aid the man who turned away. 

“Sing no more songs, Quénes, I do entreat; for every song of yours is out 
of place. Here you are leading now a shameful life: you would not die re- 
joicing for your Gop; he counts you truly with the recreants, and you remain 
all perjured with your king. Yes, truly, Gop, who over all is lord, will have 
no mercy on your king or you. ; 

“‘Oh, Quénes was very brave when he went forth to sermonize the people an 
to preach. And when a single man remained behind, oh, who so prompt to 
shame him and reprove? Now he most vilely has defiled his nest, and he is 


viler too than ere he went. Oh, let him keep his cross to show the world: it 
is the very cross he took with him.” 


The most exciting war-songs of the Crusades were, however, 
in rhyming Latin. Whether generally understood or not, it is 
certain that they spread like wild-fire over Europe, and had 
great influence in producing that movement which, in its turn, 
gave a new direction to the course of modern civilization. As 
regards their language in its relations to the singers, something 
may be attributed to “‘mob-electricity ;”’ since we are told that 
Peter the Hermit often produced an effect similar to delirium on 
those who did not comprehend a syllable of the tongue in which 
he preached, and who were perhaps barely able to “see the holy 
wag of his head.” Some of these Latin war-songs were beauti- 
ful and deeply moving, as, for instance, the juxta threnos of the 
English monk Bertere. Its refrain is as follows :— 





* Poésies du Roi de Navarre, vol. ii. p. 132. 
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“Lignum crucis 
Signum ducis 

Sequitur exercitus ; 
Quod non cessit, 
Sed preecessit 

In vi Sancti Spiritus.” 


‘* Writhing on the cross where he is made an offering for thee, 
he extends towards thee his arms, and thou wilt not be embraced.” 
Such is one of the verses which precedes this stately chorus. 
Ruder and wilder is another on the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Saracens, of which I can here only give a mere specimen :— 


‘‘Heu! voce flebili cogor ennarare 
Facinus quod accidit nuper ultra mare, 
Quando Saladino concessum est vastare, 
Terram quam dignatus est Christus sic amare. 


**Flete, omnes populi! Flete et non parum! 
Graves luctus facite, planctum et amarum ! 
Flumina effundite, undas lachrymarum ! 
Sic ruinam plangite urbium sanctarum.” 


‘“‘With weeping voice must I relate—oh, heaven, woe is me!— 
The evil which befell of late in lands beyond the sea. 
When to Saladin ’twas granted, as pilgrim tidings tell, 
To devastate the Holy Land which Jesus loved so well. 


‘¢Weep, weep, ye nations all around; immeasurably weep! 
Oh, let your plaints be bitter, and your wailing long and deep! 
Pour forth your tears in rivers, in waves let them be tossed, 
While ye lament the ruin of the holy cities lost. 


‘‘Weep, weep, and very bitterly, who hear me, one and all, 
Ye sisters and ye brothers, the greater and the small. 
Lead better lives. I tell you, there is good cause to fear, 
For Gop in heaven is looking down upon all sinners here.” 


But there were also on the other side—among the Saracens— 
war-songs of rage or of grief, when Jerusalem was taken by the 
Christians. One of these, bearing a strange but accidental re- 
semblance to the monk-Latin lay which I have just cited, was 
written in Arabic by the celebrated Almodhafer Alahiwerdy, and 
was translated as follows, by Carlyle, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Cambridge in the last century :— 


‘¢From our distended eyeballs flow 
Mingled streams of tears and blood ; 
No care we feel, nor wish we know, 
But who shall pour the largest flood. 


‘‘ But what defence can tears afford, 
What aid supply in this dread hour, 
When, kindled by the raging sword, 
War’s raging flames the land devour ? 


**No more let sleep’s seductive charms 
Upon your torpid souls be shed: 
A crash like this, such dire alarms, 
Might burst the slumbers of the dead. 
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‘¢Think where your dear companions lie; 
Survey their fate, and hear their woes,— 
How some through trackless deserts fly, 
Some in the vulture’s maw repose ; 


‘¢ While some, more wretched still, must hear 
The tauntings of a Christian’s tongue: 
Hear this; and blush ye not to wear 
The silkea robe of peace so long? 


«Remember what ensanguined showers 
The Syrian plains with crimson dyed, 
And think how many blooming flowers 
In Christian forts their beauties hide. 


«‘ Arabian youths! in such a cause 
Can ye the voice of glory slight? 
Warriors of Persia! can ye pause, 
Or fear to mingle in the fight? 


«Tf neither pity, fear, nor shame 
Your breasts can warm, your souls can move, 
Let emulation’s bursting flame 
Wake you to vengeance and to loye.” 


And here, at the thought of war-songs in the East and their 
influence on history, I may well pause at the vastness of the 
subject and the overwhelming copiousness of illustration with 
which it is supplied. The fondness of the ancient Arabs for 
song was, to a modern, incredible. Their singers of war and 
glory were “the defenders of honor’’ of each tribe. Every year 
at the fair of Ocadh did these laureates meet to compete in a 
display of rival talents, when the effects of song or of ferocious 
Arab blood were such that the “intellectual battles” generally 
ended in bloodshed. To allay the jealousies and feuds produced 
and cherished by this ancient custom, Mahomet abolished it by 
an express precept of the Koran. The best song sung on these 
occasions was inscribed in golden letters on Egyptian paper, and 
hung up in the temple of Mecca. Thence they were learned 
and sung over all Arabia. The following verses are a translation 
of a war-song in the Moallakat, as this collection was termed. 
Their hero, Antar, is at once the Apollo and Hercules of Eastern 
song. Thus, in a modern Arab lay, a swain, boasting to his mis- 
tress of his prowess in love, declares :— 


‘‘L4-amel ’amdyil m4 amelhdsh Antar! 
I will do such deeds as Antar did not. 


“‘On, Antar, on! the exulting warriors ery. 
’Gainst my black steed a thousand lances fly, 
Onward, to stem the rowing tide, I pressed, 
Till streams of blood o’erflowed my courser’s chest: 
Silent and sad he turned, his rider eyed, 
And though the words of utterance were denied, 
Looks of reproach his inward feeling spoke, 
While sobs of anguish from his heart-strings broke. 
Rallying again, his fiery head he rears, 
And proudly charges mid his fierce compeers. 
While as war’s terrors I again defy, 
‘On, Antar, on!’ the exulting warriors cry. 
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‘¢Ours is the world, and all its riches ours, 
None dares resist us ’midst Arabia’s powers: 
None dares control: if any vainly try 
To chain our freedom, from the yoke we fly. 
None dares rebuke our valor as unjust, 
Else the rash slanderer should repent in dust: 
One chief we own, and when that chieftain’s son 
Swears to maintain the name his sire has won, 
In such frank fealty as becomes the free, 
We bend, and make the nations bend the knee. 
Still will we pour our warriors o’er the plain, 
And still our ships shall rule the boundless main.” 


The ancient Arab war-song on the battle of Sabla, by Taafer 
ben Alba, is said to have had a stirring effect on the followers of 
Mahomet, and its spirited images and graceful antithesis betray 
the true poem even through the veil of an indifferent translation. 
But what Oriental tongue is there in which, according to one 
phase or another of mental or national development, poetry was 
not wellnigh perfected,* or in which it does not appear as a 
real impulse to great personal deeds and political changes? It 
was the excitement caused by the words of a war-song which 
ended the life of Toghrul III., and with him the brilliant dy- 
nasty of the Seljuk monarchs of Persia. The description of this 
event is worth transcribing :— 

“Toghrul went forth to battle flushed with wine, and was un- 
horsed and killed as he was singing with a loud voice some 
stanzas from the Shah Nameh of Firdusi, which describe the 
prowess of a victorious hero opening a passage for his troops amid 
the dismayed ranks of his enemies. Hubbeel ul Seyur, a Per- 
sian historian, thus describes his death. He sung from the Shah 
Nameh thus :— 

‘¢¢ When the dust arose which attended the march of my enemies, 


When the cheeks of my bravest warriors turned pale with affright, 
Then I raised on high my ponderous maee.’ 


“The drunken monarch lifted up his mace as he sung these 
verses ; but it descended not, like that of the hero of Firdusi, on 
the enemy, but on the knee of his own horse, which fell to the 
ground, and Toghrul was slain as he lay there, not by the king 
of Khorasan, but by one who had formerly been his subject.” 

Such was the end of the last of a great Persian line whose 
predecessors have been sung in modern song :— 

‘‘Name me the king whose power was vast enough 
To cope with death or cheat the sepulchre. 
Whither is Chosroes gone, the mightiest he 
Of Persian kings? Whither did Sapor go? .. 


And he, the nameless king who Hadhr built, 
Where Khabur and the lordly Tigris flow ?”} 


* For an excellent critique of the different schools of Oriental song, I refer 
the reader to Poets and Poetry of the East, by W1tt1AM RoUNSEVILLE ALGER. 

+ Songs of Summer, by Richard Henry Stoddard. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1857. 
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Turning again towards the West, we find a transition era, and 
a blending between Arab war-songs and those inspired by 
Gothic blood in Spain, where the “ tuneful chivalry” of the Moor 
chimed in harmony with that of Christian knighthood, giving us 
as result the romanceros and the chronicle of the Cid. Of these 
songs and their influence little need be said. There are few, 
I presume, of my readers who are not familiar with at least Lock- 
hart’s Spanish Ballads, and fewer still who have not learned 
from Byron “the very mournful ballad’’ of the siege and cap- 
ture of Alhama, whose effect was such that Moors were forbidden 
to sing it, under pain of death. In these lays, in which the line 
of demarcation between a Moorish and Spanish origin cannot, 
according to the best authority, be accurately drawn, we find 
the very soul of romance beautifully identified with almost lite- 
ral truth. ‘They may,” says Longfellow, “be regarded in the 
light of historic documents ; they are portraits of long-departed 
ages; and if at times their features are exaggerated and colored 
with too bold a contrast of light and shade, yet the free and spi- 
rited touches of a master’s hand are recognized in all. They 
are instinct, too, with a spirit of Castilian pride,—with the 
high and dauntless spirit of liberty that burned so bright of old 
in the heart of the brave hidalgo.’’* 

The Spanish, not being a reading race, have at all times ex- 
pressed and circulated their political creeds in the form of songs. 
Since thirty years the Zragala and Marchemos Voluntarios 
have exerted an influence equal to that of any war-song of 
modern times, and rung wildly in many a storm of riot or of 
revolution. It may interest many to know that a parody of the 
last-named lyric became the war-song of Mexico during the 
struggle of that country with the United States. 


‘¢ Marchemos voluntarios, 
Al campo del honor! 
Atacar 4 los Yankees 
Que vienen con Taylér.” 


‘March to the field, ye volunteers, 
Where honor may be won, 
Let us attack the Yankees 
With Taylor coming on. 


‘¢The Mexicans will ne’er be slaves 
To such a wretch as he; 
For of the Constitution 
Defenders true are we. 


“Tf Yankees come against us, 
With trump and clarion’s din, 
Then we will ring the bells which hang 
n Santo Augustin. 


* Longfellow: The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
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‘¢Then march into the combat, 
With cannon thundering round: 
The heart of every Mexican 
Will quicken at the sound.”’* 


‘That was all long ago.’ Now we have buried the hatchet, 
and have any thing but ill feelings toward our whilom foe. ‘“ For 
times still change, and we do change with them.” 

Though far less known to the world, there is in Spain’s sister 
kingdom, pleasant Portugal, an extensive and beautiful poesy, 
from which, as congenial to war-songs, I may cite an Ode on 
War by De Moraes Sarmento, which is perhaps superior to any 
poem of its form and subject in a modern language. 

A vast array of illustrations of war-songs on history meets 
us in Germany. Between the old heathen lay of Hildebrand 
and the Ludwig’slied, what with spear-glittering minnesingers 
and flashing sword-cut songs, fierce hero-books, and a Nibelun- 
gen epic which reads like the rush of a torrent of blood amid 
groans of the dying, we have the war-song little less dominant 
than it was among the Norsemen who lived to sing and sang to 
die. We still seem to hear its terrible tone even in the sternly 
solemn songs of the Flagellants, » ich march on, like those who 
sung them, as with measured stride and with an infinite and un- 
earthly hatred of all things pertaining to earth,—the earliest 
eidolon of the Puritan,—for they too were at war with the 
world. And it certainly swells into terrible reality in the lays 
of the Peasants’ War and of the wild Anabaptists of the Low 
Countries, as of humanity tortured to madness. There can be 
no doubt as to the effect of song in rousing men to the stormiest 
and wildest deeds, when we study these lyrics. They speak, 
indeed, for themselves. Very striking, indeed, and closely allied 
to them, is the “‘specimen of the songs made by the people of 
the Netherlands while Alva was making their laws,” given by 
Motley :— 


‘¢ Slaet op den tromele, van dirre dom deyre. 


‘Beat the drum gayly, rub a dow, rub a dub; 
Beat the drum gayly, rub a dub, rub a dow; 
Beat the drum gayly, rub a dow, rub a dub,— 
Long live the Beggars! is the watchword now. 


‘‘The Spanish Inquisition without intermission, 
The Spanish Inquisition has drunk our blood; 
The Spanish Inquisition, may God’s malediction 
Blast the Spanish Inquisition and all her brood! 


* Having rendered this song from memory, and forgotten the last two lines 
of the original, I should state that as given in the trafislation they are merely 
supplied to complete the verse. The air to which they are sung is that known 
- The Watcher ; with the addition, however, of a very singular and spirited 
refrain. 
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«Long live the Beggars! wilt thou Christ’s word cherish ? 
Long live the Beggars! be bold of heart and hand; 
Long live the Beggars! God will not see thee perish ; 
Long live the Beggars! oh noble Christian band!” 


From the fifteenth century to the present day, the war-songs 
of Germany rise with every age in fresh swarms. Gazing 
deeply into the mysteries of its life, we find the people of 
that country perhaps of all modern races most prone to record 
sensations in rhyme, and to seriously regard song with real 
respect. A Spaniard or Frenchman sings as if he could not 
help it,—a German, as if he would not help it if he could. 
Hence the earnest spirit of so many of their lays of the Refor- 
mation, and the cultivated and well-balanced form of even their 
rudest soldier-songs. Take, for instance, the headlong old Husa- 
renglaube of the Seven Years’ War :— 


‘¢There’s nothing finer in the world, 

And nothing half so fast, 

As we hussars when on the field 
We’re in the fight at last. 

When’t thundering flames as from the skies 
We shoot all rosy-red, 

When blood comes running in our eyes, 
Oh, then we’re roaring glad. 


‘* And if I must behind me leave 

In fight my comrade true, 

Of that we’ve nothing more to say, 
For that we’re ready too. 

Down in the tomb the body lies, 
The coat to earth is given, 

The soul goes up all through the skies 
Unto the tent of heaven.” 

The rough war-songs of the time of Frederick the Great still 
live in the mouths of the people. Prince Eugene, Friedericus 
Rex, and the Schlacht bei Prag, were in their time strong as an 
army in building up the sense of national strength and dignity. 
But it was not until the beginning of the present century, when 
Germany was attacked by foes from without, and was at the 
same time developing a party which favored union and all that 
was especially home-born and Teutonic within, that the array of 
her war-songs became truly splendid. In the lyries of Koerner, 
the hero-poet who wrote his far-famed Sword Song but a few 
hours ere he was killed in battle, we have in fact the culminating 
point of German patriotism. To the noble band of war-singers 
of which Koerner was chief, belonged also Max von Schenken- 
dorff, Von Arnim, Von Eichendorff, Kleist, Moritz, Arndt (the 
author of “What is the German’s Fatherland ?”’), Wiichter, 
Friedrichsen, Follen, and many more whose lyrics, set to beau- 
tiful airs by Methfessel and others, are still the musical house- 
hold words of the Fatherland. These true poets spoke for the 
people from full hearts, and to a people whose tastes had not 
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been degraded by familiarity either with thousands of misera- 
bly sentimental songs or with banjo ballads, and among whom 
there was not a large class who held that if a man was merry he 
should sing psalms. The consequence was that the German 
folk, not being ashamed of a poetic or even romantic expression 
of their feelings, did all honor to their poets, and sang their 
war-songs with all their hearts,;—even as the French have 
chaunted their Marseillaise, every note of which has been the 
death-knell of a thousand lives. 

Among the best songs of this era of German song, is the 
Manner und Buben, or ‘‘ Men and Boys,” by Koerner, of which 
I subjoin the translation which I find in Fanshawe’s Book of 
Battle-Songs. I give it the more willingly because, mutato 
nomine, or with due allowance for the change, it is very appro- 
priate to the present day and to the needs of the time in which 
we American friends of the Union now live :— 


‘MEN AND BOYS. 


‘¢The storm is out; the land is roused; 
Where is the coward who sits well housed? 
Fie on thee, boy, disguised in curls, 
Behind the stove, ’mong gluttons and girls. 
Cuorvus.—A graceless, worthless wight thou must be; 
No German maid desires thee, 
No German song inspires thee, 
. No German Rhine wine fires thee. 
Forth in the van, 
Man by man, 
Swing the battle-sword who can. 


‘¢When we stand watching the live-long night 
Through piping storms till morning light, 
Thou to thy downy bed canst creep, 

And there in dreams of rapture sleep. 
Cuorvs. 


‘¢ When, hoarse and shrill, the trumpet’s blast 
Like the thunder of God makes our hearts beat fast, 
Thou in the theatre lov’st to appear, 
Where thrills and quavers tickle the ear. 
Cuorvs. 


‘¢ When the glare of noonday scorches the brain, 
When our parchéd lips seek water in vain, 
Thou canst make the champagne corks fly 
At the groaning tables of luxury. 

Cuorvs. 


‘¢When we, as we rush to the strangling fight, 
Send home to our true loves a long ‘ Good-night!’ 
Thou canst hie thee where love is sold, 

And buy thy pleasure with paltry gold. 
CHorvs. 


‘¢When lance and bullet come whistling by, 
And death in a thousand shapes draws nigh, 
Thou canst sit at thy cards, and kill: 

King, queen, and knave with thy spadille. 

Cuorvs. 
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‘Tf on the red field our bell should toll, 
Then welcome be death to the patriot’s soul: 
Thy pampered flesh shall quake at its doom, 
And crawl in silk to a hopeless tomb. 
A pitiful rest there shall be; 
No German maid shall weep for thee, 
No German song shall they sing for thee, 
No German goblets shall ring for thee. 
Forth in the van, 
Man for man, 
Swing the battle-sword who can!” 


~ 


Since the time of these poets, the incredible power of a single 
war-song was again shown in Germany, and that but little more 
than twenty years ago. At that time, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
and others were especially busy in crying aloud: “ France, take 
back the Rhine!” It is indeed with these very words, I believe, 
that Hugo concludes a book on the Rhine. The answer to this 
impertinent and inhuman outcry from foreigners for a war of 
aggression, came in the form of a thunder-song from Nicolaus 
Becker in the Rheinisches Jahrbuch, or Rhenish Annual, for 
1841, which I venture to translate :— 


‘*THE GERMAN RHINE. 


‘¢ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben. 


«‘They shall not have the haver 
Of our free German Rhine, 
Though like the starving raven 

They hoarsely shriek and pine, 
So long as calmly flowing 

He wears his garb of green,— 
Long as a boatman rowing 

Upon his wave is seen. 


‘¢ They shall not have the haven 

Of our free German Rhine, 

While joy to hearts is given 
By fiery German wine, 

So long as in his waters 
The cliffs still firmly bide, 

So long as high cathedrals 
Are mirrored in his tide. 


‘‘ They shall not have the haven 
Of our free German Rhine, 
Until brave lads, turned craven, 
To maids no more incline, 
Or while a fish still lingers 
Where Rhine floods sweep along, 
Or while with German singers 
There lives one German song. 


** Oh} no, they shall not have it, 
The free, the German Rhine, 
Till buried ’neath its waters 
The last man’s bones recline.’’ 
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Turning again to French war-songs, we find that for several 
centuries they seemed to rather follow events than to form them. 
There are spirited vaux de vire launched against the English 
from 1415 to 1430, good songs from the siege of Pontoise, ex- 
ulting lyrics on the expulsion of the English, and ballads on the 
wars of Charles the Bold. More spirited still are the songs of 
the military adventurers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: 
some on the battle of Marignan and the taking of Pavia are 
like the rattling of drums, with here and there a trumpet-tone 
of genial poetry. Under Henry II. and Francis II. there is a 
lamentable decline of manliness in French poetry; and it is not 
until the Protestant wars and the days of the rezstres (“‘riders”’ 
or military adventurers) and of the League, that we find the 
war-song really living again. Those who are curious in such 
matters may find in a rough ballad of 1590, describing ‘the 
meeting of the king’s army with that of the duke of Mayenne,” 
the “undoubted original” hint of Macaulay’s glorious Battle of 
Ivry. I cite in proof these verses :— 


‘¢ Mais Dieu qui est favory 
A ce puissant roi Henry, 
A bien voulu la ruyne 
De ceste Ligue mutine. 


*¢Quand par ses faits glorieux 
A rendu victorieux, 
Ce preux Henri debonaire, 
Roy de France et de Navare. 


‘Le Roy vint fort en bon point* 
L’espée royal au poing ; 
Frapper d’une grand furie 
Dessus la cavalrie. 


‘Les Frangois Ligeurs vaincus, 
Vers ce bon roy sont venus, 
Demander misericorde, 

Ce grand roy la leur accorde.f . . 


‘‘Prions done Dieu & 1cery, 
Qu’il fasse florir le roy ; 
Afin que bien nous regisse, 
Et la paix sous luy florisse.”’¢ 


This was but a small acorn to bring forth so lordly an oak 
as the battle-hymn of Ivry; and yet who can doubt that it was 
the acorn whence the tree grew? Apropos of this subject, it is 
worth mentioning that Malbrouck, which the Bibliophile Jacob 


* The King is come to marshal us, 
In ali his armour drest. 


+ But out spake gentle Henry, 
No Frenchman is my foe, &c. 


¢ Then glory to his holy name, &c. 
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declares was written after the battle of Malplaquet, in 1709,* 
is really only very slightly altered from the Convoi du Due de 
Guise of 1566; which is, however, a more piquant song, as, for 
instance, in this verse :— 


L’un portoit son casque, 
Et bon, bon, bon, bon, dan don. 
Et autre ses pistolets, 
Et lautre son épée, 
Qui tant @hug’nots a tués. 


The air of this “‘war-song,” as well as its form, were, I doubt 
not, both taken from an old forgotten song on the battle of 
Pavia:— 

Helas! La Palice est mort, 
Il est mort devant Pavie. 
Helas! s’il n’estoit pas mort, 
Il seroit encore en vie. 

Tl seroit encore en vie, 

Il seroit encore en vie. 
Quant le roy partit de France, 
A la malheur il partit. 


But all the old songs of France grow dull and weak before the 
thunder-roar of the Marseillaise, which sprang up amid yelling 
carmagnoles, followed by the flashing and trumpeting train of 
La Parisienne, Le chant du depart, and, in 1848, by the theatri- 
cally revived Chaeur des Girondins. Those who have lived in 
France through a great political convulsion can testify to the 
power of these songs on the people. I saw on February 28, 
1848, fifteen men shot dead at one fire at a barricade; but during 
it all the bystanders never ceased singing their terrible war-song, 
which mingled in strange chorus with the screams of the dying, 
while over all roared the storm-bell of Notre-Dame. 


By the voice of the war-cannon sounding, 
France awakens her children to strife ; 

To arms! cries the soldier, up bounding, 
’Tis my mother! I fight for her life. 


The English war-song has always been creditably maintained, 
since the days of Chevy Chase and of Agincourt, when “owre 
kinge went forth to Normandy,” until a comparatively recent 
date. Among the myriads rescued from oblivion by learned 
societies, we find abundant proof that the statesman, and even 
the king, has more than once been checked by the ballad-maker. 
During the Revolution there were ‘songs which served as hal- 
berds and pikes” to both Puritan and Cavalier, while through 
the Protectorate the Royalists kept up their spirits by lustily 
chanting in songs of cheerful prophecy that the king should 


* Vide Longfellow’s Poetry of Europe. 
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enjoy his own again. “Lilli Burlero,” in 1688, “made,” says 
Burnet, ‘‘an impression on the King’s army that cannot be im- 
agined by those that saw it not. . . . And, perhaps, never had so 

. slight a thing so great an effect.” Its author, Lord Wharton, 
boasted that with it “he sung a deluded prince out of three 
kingdoms.” : 

English war-songs of a later day are too well known to need 
description. Rule Britannia, by James Thomson, Campbell’s 
Mariners of England, Garrick’s Hearts of Oak, Scott’s War- 
Song of the Light Dragoons, and Tennyson’s Light Brigade, 
still live, if not literally among the people, at least as piano 
pieces, and in every musical soirée. That the namby-pamby 
‘sentimental’ and, in fact, silly “‘Annie Laurie” should have 
been the song of the warriors of the Crimea, is an incongruity 
which has been rather weakly explained by. “the tenderness of 
home-associations.”” But it was not, after all, a war-song. It 
is very possible that such songs were wanting, because there was 
no sound principle whereon to found them. It was not a war of 
national defence, or one in which England had really any busi- 
ness whatever, and the soldiers must have felt this: ‘‘ What did 
he mean to do in that galley ?”’ 

Our American fathers of the Revolution sang homely rhymes, 
but they were from the heart and to the purpose. “Rude 
Britons, boast no longer with insolence and glee,” did good work 
in its time, and with it many others now wellnigh forgotten. 
Yankee Doodle was not, strictly speaking, a song, but an air, to 
which circumstances gave emphasis, as they did at a later date, 
in New Orleans, to ‘‘ Picayune Butler’s coming, coming.’’ And, 
as the fable says, after a while the wolf did come, in earnest, 
and ate the naughty boy. In the second war with England, the 
Star-Spangled Banner and Hail Columbia gained a place among 
the world’s great historical songs, and are still alive in our 
camps. 

I have heard from a collector that during the first year of the 
present war two thousand songs were published upon it, and the 
subsequent rate of increase has been somewhat greater! Amon 
these, “John Brown,” “Marching Along,” ‘Rally round the 
Flag,” and “When this Cruel War is Over,” may claim some- 
thing like pre-eminence as regards camp-popularity. With these 
perhaps a hundred more have gained a temporary reputation, in- 
cluding, of course, comic ballads, such as ‘“ The Year of Jubilo,”’ 
and “Grafted into the Army.’ But on both sides, two-thirds of 
the songs sung are of a religious character: perhaps the propor- 
tion in the Southern army is somewhat greater, poets and com- 
posers being comparatively rare at present in Dixie. 

It is no proof of want of merit in a song not to have become 
popular, but rather, if it be really good, that it has not as 
yet met with its musical “affinity” in the form of an air fit to 
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please. There are not among the songs of Koerner better war- 
lyrics than some which have been given forth by our poets, in 
almost every kind, “from grave to gay, from lively to severe;”’ 
and if nothing has as yet actually replaced the old songs of our 
national Union, it is because our army is still fighting under the 
very same brave old sentiment expressed by the ever popular 
Star-Spangled Banner and the Red, White and Blue, and find 
them thus far all-sufficient. 

Many excellent war-songs have appeared, setting forth minor 
incidents of the war, which deserve commemoration. The reader 
doubtless recalls the ballad by George H. Boker on Zagonyi, 
from which I take the following: 


Bold Captain of the Body-Guard, 
I'll troll a stave to thee: 
My voice is somewhat harsh and hard, 
And rough my minstrelsy. 
I’ve cheered until my throat is sore 
For how our boys at Beaufort bore; 
Yet here’s a cheer for thee! 
* * # * * 
No guardsman of the whole command 
Halts, quails, or turns to flee; 
With bloody spur and steady hand, 
They gallop where they see 
Thy leading plume stream out dhead 
O’er flying, wounded, dying, dead ; 
They can but follow thee. 
So, Captain of the Body-Guard, 
I pledge a health to thee! - 
I hope to see thy shoulders starred, 
My Paladin; and we 
Shall laugh at fortune in the fray, 
Whene’er you lead your well-known way 
To death or victory! 


From the same writer we have had several lyrics on the war, 
which have gained extensive popularity. The “Coming, Father 
Abraham, three hundred thousand more,” by William C. Bryant, 
still lives in camps. Those who would see the earlier songs of 
this war will find a number in Putnam’s Rebellion Record, in The 
War-Songs for Freemen, published by Ticknor & Fields, and in 
a number of cheap pamphlets which, with innumerable “ penny 
broadsides,”’ will frequently repay perusal. 

I would not conclude these remarks without expressing the 
hope that those who may chance to think that we are without 
good war-songs will take pains to ascertain what really exists. 
With many persons, poetry, like pictures, seldom seems to charm, 
until approved by the judgments of others, or matured by time. 
And I also trust that no pains will be spared in collecting, for 
our historical and other libraries, all the current literature of 
this war; since there is a time coming when its every fragment 
will be of inestimable value. 

Vou, L—4 
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GREEK FIRE, 
AND OTHER INFLAMMABLES. 


Amon@ the many evidences of mechanical skill and of scien- 
tific development which have marked the progress of the exist- 
ing rebellion, as displayed in the Monitors, rifled guns, fuses, 
projectiles, and other implements of war which accompany the 
Army and Navy, the application and use of an agent so terrible 
to the ancients under the name of “ Greek fire’ demand, at 
least, a brief recital of the marvellous accounts which have been 
handed down to us concerning its earlier history. 

Originating among a people who for nearly five hundred years 
indulged in the most extraordinary perversion of the idea of 
elementary constitution, or led by a delusive process of reason- 
ing, which proclaimed the material universe to be composed of 
fire, air, earth, and water, it is not astonishing that we have no 
credible testimony as to the precise composition, or period of the 
original discovery, of this wonderful agent. 

It is, indeed, asserted that the composition of this substance 
was known to the earliest Greeks; but certain it is, we have no 
definite knowledge concerning its use until after the establish- 
ment of the Eastern Empire. It is not improbable that the 
first assertion had its origih among some of those zealous enthu- 
siasts for antiquity and the “lost arts,’’ who loudly declare that 
the ancients were not only pre-eminently felicitous in sculpture, 
poetry, and other fine arts, but that they also excelled in all 
branches of science; that the blaze of intellect in those days 
irradiated the whole domain of human knowledge, leaving but a 
small terra incognita beyond; in short, that the brilliant results 
of modern science and inductive philosophy are merely so many 
treasures of knowledge known to the ancients, long buried 
- amidst the intellectual ruins of the Middle Ages, and now gra- 
dually undergoing restoration. 

In no branch of human knowledge is there more tendency to 
exaggeration than in historic narratives dictated under the im- 
pulse of fear. Terrible as were the reputed effects.of ancient 
artillery, it bore no comparison to that of modern date in its de- 
structive character ; and, while we placidly witness the tremendous 
effects of RuuMKoRFF’s induction coil, the citizen of Leyden, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, declared, upon receiving 
an insignificant shock from a feeble electric jar, that he would not 
be subjected to such another “for all the kingdoms on the face 
of the earth.”” It is therefore incumbent upon us to receive with 
many grains of allowance the accounts handed down to us from 
periods of greater mental darkness, by ignorant and credulous 
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scribes, of the marvellous achievements and wonderful results of 
this insinuating, inextinguishable, water-consuming destroyer. 

It would be presumptuous indeed to attempt to render clear 
that which many eminent writers have abandoned as entirely 
hopeless. Nevertheless, by comparing the narratives and de- 
scriptions of ancient writers, with the aid of some collateral 
information bearing on the subject in question, it will not be very 
difficult to perceive that different inventions have been described 
under the same name, and that the main source of confusion may 
be traced to this cause. If it shall be made to appear that all 
the accounts cannot thus be reconciled, we may at least discover 
what some kinds of Greek fire really were, even if we are left 
in darkness regarding the others. 

The common opinion, according to BECKMAN, is that Greek 
fire was invented during the reign of Constantine Pogonatus, 
in the year 668, by Callinicus, an architect of Heliopolis; and it 
is alleged that he used it in a naval engagement with so much 
effect as to destroy a whole fleet of the enemy, on which were 
embarked thirty thousand men. GIBBON, in his history of the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” asserts that its com- 
position and use were revealed by an angel from heaven to Con- 
stantine the Great, under the most sacred injunction not to 
impart the secret to any foreign nation. For four hundred years 
the use of it was confined to the Eastern Romans, until near the 
end of the eleventh century, when it was discovered or stolen by 
the Mahometans and used by them against the Crusaders. 

It is described as a kind of artificial fire, which insinuated 
itself beneath the surface of water, burning therein with in- 
creased violence, and the direction of the flame, contrary to the 
usual course, progressed downwards, or to the right or left, ac- 
cording to the movement imparted to it. 

That it was a liquid composition we are led by G1BBon to 
infer from the various modes of using it. It was employed 
chiefly on board ships, and thrown on the vessels of the enem 
by large engines, or introduced among a hostile fleet by fire- 
ships. It is also said to have been discharged from the fore-part 
of vessels by machines constructed of copper and iron, the ex- 
tremity of which resembled the open mouth of a lion or other 
animal. They were painted, and even gilded, and were capable 
of projecting the liquid fire to a great distance. It had its 
applications on land also, for the annoyance of the enemy in 
battles and sieges, and was either poured from the ramparts out 
of large boilers, or launched by ballistz in red-hot balls of stone 
or iron, or darted in arrows and javelins twisted around with 
flax and tow which had imbibed the inflammable oil. 

The author of the Esprit des Croisades reports it to have been in 
use in China in the year 917, and that it was there known by the 
name of the “Oil of the Cruel Fire.”’ It is further alleged that 
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it was introduced by the Kitan Tartars, who learned the compo- 
sition from the King of Ou. As the period referred to is only 
two hundred and fifty years after the time of Constantine Pogo- 
natus, and as the Chinese have never been known to borrow arts 
from the Europeans, it is reasonable to infer that it had long 
been known to them. Procopivs, in his history of the Goths, 
uses the same term as the Chinese, calling it an oil,—‘‘ Medea’s 
Oil,”—considering it an infernal composition prepared by that 
noted sorceress. 

GEOFFRY DE VINESAUF, who accompanied King Richard I. in 
the Crusades, says, “‘ With pernicious stench and livid flame, it 
consumes even flint and iron, nor could it be extinguished with 
water.” In the face of this, the Florentine monk who describes 
the siege of Acre says, “It can only be extinguished by vinegar 
mixed with urine and sand.” ‘That it should consume “ even 
flint and iron,” and yet be projected in iron shells and iron 
tubes,—that it consumed flint and was extinguished by sand,—are 
declarations not easily reconciled; but that it should have been 
put out by vinegar and urine is an impossibility, since those sub- 
stances are composed largely of water, and were not likely to have 
been procured in sufficient quantity to serve the desired pur- 
pose, and upon no principle could they have acted differently 
from water. 

Respecting its composition, the information handed down to 
us is very unsatisfactory. The location of Heliopolis, and its 
proximity to Persia and the district around the Caspian Sea, 
both of which abound with naphtha springs, continually pouring 
out this inflammable liquid, which burns rapidly on the surface 
of water, readily suggests the use of this agent as an element 
in its composition; and this view Gibbon readily adopts, although 
he attaches but little credit to the fallacious hints of the Byzan- 
tine writers. While the liquid form is usually accepted as the 
common one, other writers describe it as a solid substance. 
QuiInTUS CURTIUS considers it made of turpentine. The prin- 
eess ANNA CoMNENA, in her history, says it was composed of 
sulphur, bitumen, and naphtha: in another place she says it was 
a mixture of pitch and other similar resins,—which clearly implies 
a solid composition. 

Porta, in his Magie naturale, remarks that it was composed 
of willow charcoal, salt, burnt brandy, sulphur, pitch, frankin- 
cense, flax,.and camphor. Rvuaarert, the celebrated French 
pyrotechnist, in speaking of incendiary fireworks, mentions also 
Greek fire: he observes that it was composed of naphtha, sul- 
phur, bitumen, camphor, and petroleum mixed together. 

JOINVILLE, an eye-witness of the siege of Acre, in his Histoire 
de St. Louis, presents us a description which would seem to 
refer again to the solid form, and that, too, in the shape of a 
rocket. He says, ‘“‘it was thrown from a machine called a 
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petrary, and that it came forward as large as a barrel of ver- 
juice, with a tail of fire issuing from it as big as a great sword, 
making a noise in its passage like thunder, and seeming like a 
dragon flying through the air, and, from the great quantity of 
fire it threw out, giving such a light that one might see in the 
camp as if it had been day.”’ 

This description permits no parallel except in the flight of a 
rocket or a carcass. A rocket would resist an application of 
water, but then it is self-propelling, and requires no “‘petrary” 
or other machine to throw it. A carcass might be so thrown, but 
it emits no such tail of light ‘as big as a great sword,” nor would 
it make a noise “like thunder.” In both cases nitrate of potash 
must have been a necessary constituent, and, had its use then 
been known, the transition from the period of Greek fire to that 
of gunpowder would in all probability have been shorter than is 
now chronicled in history. 

If we are right in supposing the Greek fire of Joinville to 
have been a rocket, we are confirmed in the opinion, before re- 
ferred to, of difference in kind among the Greek fires, and the 
idea derives strength from the fact that, as in the case of the 
rocket of the present day, the narrative indicates more alarm 
than mischief attending its use. 

From the statements thus given, we may deduce a conclusion 
without further citations from the ancient authors. First, that 
the so-called Greek fire was composed for the most part of 
naphtha; that, as naphtha is a powerful solvent of resins, turpen- 
tine, bitumen, and probably camphor, which resists the action of 
water to some extent when inflamed, were combined with it, and 
that the original article was in a liquid form thrown out by 
forcing-pumps, or conveyed in vessels by hand. Second, that a 
solid form was often substituted for the other, which was used as 
an incendiary ball or carcass; that it does not appear, upon any 
testimony extant, that nitrate of potash entered into its compo- 
sition; and that the use of sulphur is not improbable, taken in 
connection with its known solubility in various volatile oils, of 
which turpentine is one. 

Much of the mystery which has attended the use of this war- 
like agent arises in a great measure from the wonder, ignorance, 
and exaggerations of the ancient writers; and we may rest 
content under the assurance that we have lost nothing by our 
imaginary loss of the Greek fire. In whatever arts the Orientals 
may have excelled us, we may still boast that in the art of de- 
stroying each other we could have taught them much, and can 
learn little or nothing from them. Had Joinville witnessed the 
cannonade at Gettysburg, or the performance of the batteries in 
front of Charleston, the thunders and lightnings at Acre would 
in comparison more closely have resembled the representations 
at the Bowery Theatre, and, we are led to the belief, that the 
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power of language would have been wholly inadequate to describe 
the depth of his emotions. 

In the progress of all wars of any magnitude, ever since the 
general introduction of gunpowder, attempts have been made, 
without success, to introduce combustible liquids into the general 
purposes of modern warfare. While the liquid condition itself 
must render all such efforts limited in their application, it is 
worthy of inquiry whether the spirit of Christian warfare really 
seeks for the introduction of such destructive agencies, where the 
object sought is to exhaust rather than to annihilate, to seatter 
and dispel rather than consume men and means. Napoleon recog- 
nized this principle; and, had it been desirable to possess a liquid 
having the reputed qualities attributed to the Greek fire, all who 
know his ardent attachment to the promotion of science, and his 
regard for Berthollet the renowned chemist, will admit that 
under such patronage modern chemistry would readily elaborate 
a Greek fire in greater perfection than the Greeks of the Empire 
ever dreamed of. Indeed, we have now, were such adapted to 
the general purposes of war, combustible liquids which exceed 
in their destroying qualities any heretofore mentioned. 

A glass hand-grenade containing a solution of phosphorus in 
bisulphide of carbon, spontaneously ignites when broken. The 
same is true for a solution of phosphorus in chloride of sulphur, 
in which the permeating character of the latter facilitates the 
combustion; and in either case, unless water were continuously 
applied, the ignition would commence anew after the application, 
while the odor diffused is insupportable. 

When a mixture of acetate of potash and arsenious acid is 
distilled at a low red heat, a colorless liquid heavier than water, 
of an excessively disagreeable odor, and actively poisonous, re- 
sults, called Alkarsine, C, H, As. O. If this liquid be exposed 
to the air, it oxidizes, ignites, and throws off deadly fumes of 
arsenious acid. 

When Alkarsine is distilled with strong chlorohydrie acid, 
and the product digested in a vessel containing zine, water, and 
carbonic acid, a heavy oily liquid insoluble in water is produced, 
which takes fire the instant it is brought in contact with the air. 
If this substance, termed Kacodyl, C; H, A,, was confined in 
glass globes or bottles, and dropped on the deck of a vessel, or 
thrust below, all the horrors of combustion and deadly arsenical 
inhalations would be realized, beside which the terrors of the 
Greek fire would be contemptible. 

But mere destructibility of property can be secured by inflam- 
mables less deadly and revolting to the civilized world, the use 
of which was proposed in the War of 1812, in the war in the 
Crimea, and for the present reduction of Charleston. A solution 
of camphor in oil of turpentine, mixed with copal varnish or coal- 
oil naphtha, may be thrown in a bottle or grenade, and ignited in 
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the usual way by a fuse. It might even be contained in a com- 
partment of a shell, and exploded when thrown from a mortar 
in a way which would jeopardize the safety of a vessel or a 
building. 

For the destruction of a camp or a besieged city built largely 
of wood, SIEMIENOWICH’S fire rain has been recommended. This 
ignites readily, and resists to a considerable extent the attempt 
to extinguish it by water. This substance is composed of melted 
sulphur and nitrate of potash, to which a small proportion of 
mealed powder is added, and the whole is permitted to solidify. 
Broken in fragments, it is mingled with the charge of powder 
placed in a shell, and, by the explosion of the latter, ignited and 
scattered in all directions. For all purposes wherein fire rain is 
found to be applicable, rock fire is even more destructive. It 
is composed of resin, sulphur, nitre, metallic antimony, melted 
tallow, and turpentine, all of which are fused together and used 
in a manner similar to the composition before described. 

The attempt of Mr. Levi SHort, of Philadelphia (deceased 
during the past summer), to introduce into the department of the 
South an effective combustible agent, designed to be employed 
in the bombardment of Charleston, is one of the many recent 
efforts to introduce inflammables into warfare. 

We are not apprized of the composition of Mr. Short’s inven- 
tion, but it may safely be asserted that five out of every six of 
the shells loaded with his preparation, either from attrition of 
the particles in the rotary motion of the shell, or from some 
other cause, burst in the gun, or just in front of it; and it is a 
matter of extreme doubt whether a single shell thus charged 
ever reached the city. We do not know of any substance bear- 
ing a resemblance to the renowned Greek fire of old: nevertheless 
there have not been wanting inventors who, dazzled by the 
visionary character of this exaggerated and mysterious substance, 
have labored to re-discover it. The public, however, may rest 
under the assurance, that all who are engaged in investigations 
of this kind are in pursuit of an “ignis fatuus.” 
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MODERN WAR IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 
ITS FOREIGN LESSONS AND DOMESTIC TEACHINGS.* 


TuE French Revolution, with whatever of good or evil it may 
have produced, is peculiarly the foster-mother of modern war- 
fare. The two great armies that met upon the borders of 
France on the first clash of arms in the summer of 1791, were 
the last heirs of the lessons taught by the old masters. Nearly 
one hundred thousand German troops, under Brunswick, were 
opposed by about half that number, under Lafayette and Du- 
mouriez. In a few months the French army was defeated at 
every point, and its final ruin threatened to carry with it all the 
great hopes, the fierce contests, and the passionate struggles of 
the country. Menaced by enemies from without, torn by bitter 
partisan spirit at home, a last effort was made by the new Govern- 
ment. It determined to throw aside the old rule that war was 
to be carried on by a tax on the citizens, to be maintained at 
their cost, and to be waged by soldiers hired by a money pay- 
ment. ‘The whole nation was summoned to the field. Every 
citizen was declared a soldier ; all young men between eighteen 
and twenty-five were to collect in the towns and villages, there 
to be armed and drilled, and at once to be sent to the front to 
strengthen the armies already in the field and on the frontiers. 
The right of impressment for all munitions of war was made 
unlimited: not a horse that was fit for service should be left 
behind; not a building that was suitable for barracks, hospitals, 
or arsenals should be spared; not an artisan, or mechanic, or 
man whose knowledge or handicraft could be of use, was to be 
exempted. With these laws, a new era was inaugurated in the 
art of war. 

Laws, however, are more easily made than enforeed. What 
good would it do to collect these bodies of recruits, if they could 
not at once be sent against the enemy? To utilize this great 
wealth of power, a single spirit must infuse life and strength into 
the nation and make it act. It was the genius of Carnot that 


* The main features of this article are obtained from an excellent German 
work on the Art of War, Die Feldherrnkunst des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Lum Selbststudium und fiir den Unterricht an héheren Militéirschulen. Von W. 
Riistrow. Zurich, 1857. pp. 794. The author is a Swiss soldier of no mean 
fame in his own country, and of considerable reputation both for his personal 
services with Garibaldi in the last Italian war of liberation, and for his 
excellent military history of that campaign. Unfortunately, he has about equal 
proportions of German thoroughness and German want of order. The form 
or arrangement of his book is essentially defective; and, inspite of an unusual 
clearness and distinctness in descriptions of battles and campaigns, he is 
overcome at irregular intervals by a spasmodic fit of theorizing philosophy 
which is past all translation and beyond any criticism. This book is well 
worthy the careful perusal of military students. 
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saw these difficulties and provided a plan to overcome them. 
He it was who knew how an army was to be raised and how it 
was to be used. He knew how to apply the power of the nation 
to its great task; and to him is due the merit of giving France, 
in three months, an overwhelming strength of four hundred 
thousand soldiers. Their requirements were reduced to the 
minimum: luxury was banished the camp; tents were abolished; 
shelter was to be found either in the nearest houses or under the 
blue sky; the newly-discovered principle of equality should 
mean, at least in the army, that officers and men shared rations 
and supplies alike; subalterns marched with the rank and file, 
and had the same chance to carry baggage, and no more; supply- 
trains, depots, magazines, were done away; the army lived 
on the country that it marched over. Hence the great necessity 
to make the war one of invasion; hence, too, the new plan of “divi- 
sions,”’ so that to each there might be given space within which 
to find food and shelter. Then came the absolute independence 
of each division, with its proportionate complement of each arm 
of the service,—say twelve battalions, eight to twelve squadrons, 
and one or more batteries: this gave about fifteen thousand 
men, and five or six divisions made an army that could operate by 
itself in any direction. These were changes that soon produced a 
reform in the old system. First of all, no distinction was made 
between the existing army and the new; by mingling the two 
thoroughly together, both were benefited; the simplest forms 
of manceuvres were prescribed; close columns by divisions 
became the normal movement, and skirmishing, only lately 
learned in our own Revolutionary War, was soon adopted as the 
best line to advance on, to be followed by heavy masses directed 
on the main point of attack; the old fashion of distributing 
artillery throughout the infantry regiments was gradually abo- 
lished, and the system of batteries adopted. 

A glance at the history of the first two years’ trial of the new 
system shows that at the outset all of its disadvantages were 
fully tested. In but one battle of that period, and that the 
orly one where Carnot himself was present, do we see any 
successful application-of his principles. The French and the 
allied armies alike proved their truth and their necessity by 
completely neglecting them, and paid the penalty by campaigns 
that produced nothing honorable or useful to either of the hos- 
tile Powers. 

_ The succeeding years of the war show a rapid improvement: 
in the French operations. What Carnot planned it was reserved, 
or rather it was necessary, for a Napoleon to complete. Greater 
than circumstances, he knew how to command them; wiser than 
the men of his day, he taught them obedience: his selection of 
generals was made slowly, but with a certainty that time and 
success soon proved unerring. His earlier campaigns in Italy 
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were limited mainly to a practical application of Carnot’s 
theory of war; his later contests show how rapidly Napoleon 
outgrew all his teachers, and with what genius and success he 
could make his own plan of operations, and on the old founda- 
tions raise the new monument of his military power. 

His first step was to make the corps d’armée a normal form- 
ation for all grand operations. Each corps averaged from two 
to four divisions of infantry, a division of cavalry, and from 
twenty to forty guns in four to eight batteries. Each division 
of infantry was composed-of two brigades, with each from seven 
to ten battalions of seven or eight or even nine hundred men. 
The cavalry division was light cavalry, hussars, hulans, chas- 
seurs, three or four regiments in all, each of ‘about five hundred 
horse, in three or four squadrons. An army corps, therefore, 
had from twenty to forty battalions and nine to sixteen squad- 
rons, averaging from twenty-five to thirty thousand men, with 
the proportion of cavalry to infantry about one to fifteen. 

The bulk of the cavalry was put by itself into a cavalry 
reserve,and included divisions of cuirassiers and dragoons, the 
one with three brigades of two regiments each and three 
squadrons apiece, making six regiments and twenty-four hun- 
dred horse; the other with two or three brigades of two regi- 
ments each and four squadrons apiece, making a strength 
of two or three thousand horse. Of this reserve only the cui- 
rassiers were really intended to act on the field of battle, while 
the dragoons were to make the advance of every independent 
column and to act on detached service. 

Napoleon endeavored to accustom his dragoons to act both as 
infantry and cavalry; they were supplied with bayonets; trained 
to horses, they were also taught to march and manceuvre and fight 
afoot; if they could not be mounted in France, they were easily 
supplied elsewhere, and the change soon made. To the cavalry 
division there were furnished horse batteries, and in 1802 to the 
extent of six regiments of six batteries each. About this time, 
too, the artillery was first thoroughly reorganized: hitherto horses 
and drivers had been simply untrained hirelings; the artillery 
park and trains were a hindrance to the whole army ; and the first 
artillery reserve owes its existence to MARMONT. The approxi- 
mate strength of army corps, and their due proportion of the dif- 
ferent arms of the service, were never finally determined; and 
experience alone could establish the best rule according to the 
_plan of operations and the extent of each campaign. The system 
of living on the enemy’s country was one of the most important 
elements in every one of Napoleon’s military problems, and the 
movements of his separate corps were often so much affected by 
this as to require immense efforts to concentrate his whole 
strength at any given point; his unvarying success is one of 
the most striking proofs of a mathematical certainty in the 
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plans of his grand operations. Many lessons taught in his per- 
manent camps of instruction had to be unlearned in the field; 
many of the strategic and tactical movements of his earlier 
campaigns were condemned as faulty, and either vastly improved 
or entirely thrown aside for others, in the course of his various 
wars ; every new field of operations showed changes, and was 
unlike its predecessors. Almost his first step in his first Italian 
campaign was to put a limit to the loose system of skirmishing, 
and to prescribe its extent, and the time and place for its 
proper use. By making a body of voltigeurs from the smallest 
and most active of his men, he was able to preserve his powerful 
grenadiers for the decisive moment, when weight tells. Then 
followed the new distribution of his line of battle, so as to have 
at certain points a proportionate reserve of all arms: his divi- 
sions of ‘ten battalions went into action with four battalions de- 
ployed in the first line, four in column in the second line, and 
two battalions of skirmishers who were used to bring on an 
engagement, and then were withdrawn and formed in column 
of reserve behind the second line. ach battalion had nine 
companies; those of the grenadiers were consolidated in one 
division, intrusted to OUDINOT, and specially designated as a 
grand reserve, while the others sent out each one company as 
skirmishers, and so formed eight-company battalions for attack. 
By a careful distribution of cavalry and artillery to each corps, 
it was found that a long defensive line could be held against 
a largely superior attacking force, while at any given point a 
column of attack could be formed with comparative leisure. 
These changes brought with them almost necessarily a reform 
in all the systems of deployment, and the object sought for, and 
finally obtained, was to adopt that order of tactics which should 
be the simplest, the surest, and the speediest, exacting the per- 
fectness of a machine with the living power of the individual. 

To complete and perfect his army, to enable him to throw aside 
the old theory of a long line of battle, of magazines and depots, 
of a single line of operations, of a common base of supplies, of 
a uniform order of march, and a regular concentration of his 
whole force at the end of each day, and to adopt in its stead a 
new system of living off the enemy, of disguising his front by 
a thin line of skirmishers, of giving to each corps, and, if need 
be, to each division, its own sphere of independent action and 
movement within any part of the great circle, and yet to be able 
to infuse his own spirit into every nerve and muscle of the new 
being that he had thus created, and to be always and everywhere 
present, acting, seeing, and doing, one thing was needed ; and that 
Napoleon supplied by his staff organization. Through this. he 
saw, heard, spoke, wrote, thought, and, overcoming the limits 
of individual power, became omniscient and omnipresent. One 
man may perhaps command at furthest a thousand men. Go 
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beyond this limit, and there must be found some artificial means 
to control even the most thorough organization. 

Now-a-days a general must know where to find the enemy, 
how the ground lies before him and between them, what route to 
choose for his march, what distances can be made, where supplies 
are to be got, the strength of his army, its losses either on the 
march or in battle, its daily requirements, and a thousand things 
which no one man can ever learn. A well-organized staff is the 
means of knowing every thing and of doing every thing; it is 
the same element in an army that the electric wire is to the 
telegraph; it transmits the spirit, the commands, the ideas, the 
plans, and it is equally the channel for every kind of informa- 
tion, for every requirement, for every want, for every anticipa- 
tion, that enables the general to order and the army to obey. 

Napoleon so organized his staff as to establish the most per- 
fect relations between himself and’ his army, and yet without at 
all putting any limit or restriction on the proper independence 
of each of its separate elements. The staff had two branches, one 
administrative, the other military ; the one in charge of an adju- 
tant-general (chef del état major-général), the other of a quarter- 
master-general (maréchal-général des logis). To the former 
belonged the duty of collecting all reports as to the condition and 
strength of the army, its arms, its supplies, its commissariat, its 
medical and surgical wants, its artillery, its topography, and all 
their subordinate relations. ‘To the latter belonged the task of 
collecting information of every kind as to the enemy, his position, 
his strength, and plans; and as to the army itself and all its de- 
pendencies. A common supervision over both was intrusted to 
the chief of staff, the alter ego of the general himself; and 
whatever was left undone by either of these subordinate wings 
belonged peculiarly to his functions. Once fairly started, the 
staff was so distributed throughout the army that its representa- 
tive had a place assigned him in every branch of the service; 
and in the performance of the duties of the staff there was a 
training which exceeded for useful and successful results all the 
elaborate schools that have since been specially organized for 
the ‘“ Etat-Major.”’* 

The enemies of France were slow indeed to learn the secret 
of Napoleon’s successes, and still slower, having once learned 
them, to adopt them. For years France remained the only Euro- 
pean nation that was really one great organized army. At last, 


* Indeed, Jomini is so earnest in his praises of this discovery of Napoleon’s 
that he deduced the name Logistics from the French title for our quartermaster- 
general,—major-général des logis. Its proper derivation is from the Greek 
word Aoyvorne, logistes, skilled in reasoning or reckoning; for it is peculiarly the 
function of staff officers to supply just that sort of skill to the general who is 
to act, and the whole sphere of that branch called logistics is exactly coequa! 
with the duties that were first prescribed by Napoleon for the staff 
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however, the Germans introduced the administrative and the 
organic reforms and changes which the French Revolution had 
produced in the art of war. As each nation, Spain, Russia, Ger- 
many, in turn grew into a living military power, rising in its whole 
strength and majesty, the tide of success was turned in their favor, 
and the defeats of the French under Napoleon became as unparal- 
leled as had been their victories. His old truths proved false, 
his old might became weakness, his old power was gone ; his 
marshals failed him on the field, abandoned him in council, and 
betrayed him to the enemy. In restraining the independence of 
-his people, he had destroyed their capacity as well for good as 
for evil; in endeavoring to make a perfect military organization 
of the whole nation, he overshot the mark: the army became 
isolated, and its tie of flesh and blood with the people was forever 
severed. Rivalry for place, for reward, for promotion, swallowed 
up the old passion for glory and the old devotion to the country’s 
cause. Love of wealth and rank, and inclination to enjoy them, 
had extinguished patriotism and ambition. All this change in 
France was going on at the same time that the rest of Europe was 
awakening to a new national life and to a new military spirit. The 
gradual progress in Prussia, for instance, of a reorganization by 
which every citizen became a soldier, was as surely an entering 
wedge for future success, as the way in which the French sol- 
diers ceased to be citizens was the augury of future defeat. The 
very training that France had taught its unwilling allies became 
an instrument in their impending wars for independence. 

Two men particularly are dear to Germany for their efforts to 
secure the means of a national war against Napoleon. ScHARn- 
HORST spent the best years of his life in preparing his countrymen 
for the final struggle. York seized the happy moment, almost as 
by an inspiration, of Napoleon’s extremest weakness, and hurried 
on the storm that finally wrecked beyond recovery the greatness 
and power of the French Empire. With every fresh defeat 
Napoleon had taught his enemies how best to meet and overcome 
his attacks, and a very little was needed to change the eagle of 
victory from his standard to theirs. That little, ScoaRNHORST first 
gave his country. As early as 1801, he had taught the new 
theory of war to a few hearers, pupils of a military school; but, 
until the campaigns of 1806 and 1807 had illustrated and proved 
his theory, it was hardly understood. He was summoned to hel 
to reorganize the army; and he began by abolishing all dis- 
graceful punishments, and every badge that made military ser- 
vice mean and discreditable in the eyes of the civilian. _Then 
came the new idea of a national army, made up of the whole 
population: it was an easy step to a general adaptation of the 
principle that every citizen is bound to do military duty. When, 
in 1808, Napoleon decreed that the standing army of Prussia 
should not exceed forty-two thousand men, SCHARNHORST reor- 
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ganized into brigades, corresponding to French divisions, each 
with seven battalions, one or two cavalry regiments, and one or 
two batteries; the other cavalry and artillery forces were placed 
in reserve brigades of their own. By rapidly discharging 
trained soldiers, and careful selection of recruits, the number of 
instructed men throughout the country was largely increased ; 
by adopting the simplest technical rules and the clearest and 
best manual for drill and manceuvres, any sudden emergency 
could soon be met by a uniform and well-trained force. At the 
first summons in 1813, a “‘ Landwehr’ of one hundred and fort 
thousand was put in the field, and, besides the “ Landsturm,”’ or 
reserve at home, there was a whole army of “ Freicorps,” real 
volunteers, set on foot, supplying a kind of disciplined Spanish 
guerrilla and Russian Cossack, fit for any duty. 

So rapidly did the allied armies learn their lesson, that in the 
final struggle both sides foresaw that the success lay with the 
greater numbers; and, brilliant as were his military moves, Napo- 
leon himself knew that his five hundred thousand could not pro- 
long the contest against the six hundred thousand brought into 
France. Exhausted by their enormous efforts, the long peace 
that followed was not less useful to the armies themselves than 
to their respective states. While the people once more pursued 
their customary avocations, soldiers and officers alike shared in 
the improved and improving popular education. The well-recog- 
nized principle of national armies as a permanent part of the 
government itself made the strength of each army propor- 
tionable to that of the population. Improvements in drill, in 
arms, in munitions of war, followed each other in a rapid con- 
test for superiority and a peaceful rivalry. Only two of the 
great military Powers maintained each a standing war as a sort 
of private luxury of its own, a school of instruction for its 
officers, a theatre for the ambition and zealof its soldiers, and a 
grand crucible in which to test the abundant and extravagant 
theories advanced in every branch of military science. Of the 
numerous reforms thus proposed, only a few improvements in 
clothing, small arms, artillery, and ammunition have stood the 
test of these petty wars, or of the few great operations of the 
last cycle of European history. These operations were not, in 
fact, grand wars; for in the petty German revolutions of 1848 
and 1849, as well as in the Crimean War and in the Italian war 
of 1859, certain definite objects were to be attained, certain fixed 
points made the wager, and, these once gained, the losing side 
threw up the game, made no further effort to prolong the con- 
test, and little or nothing was done to test the ultimate power 
or the real strength of either side. The last thirty years have, 
in fact, produced little or no change in war as a science, although 
the subordinate technical arts into which it is divided have grown 
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into an importance that requires for each a special culture, too 
often sacrificing great principles to mere temporary rules. 

The great wars which began with the French Revolution and 
ended with the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo form a grand 
drama, in which the most striking study is the development of a 
new Art of War. In none of the wars that have taken place 
since that time, down to the outbreak of our own gigantic Rebel- 
lion, is there any historical and military unity. The wars of 
the French Revolution divided all Europe into two great armies, 
which fought and had to fight for life or death. At the beginning 
the discovery and instant adaptation of a new theory gave 
France a preponderating power that destroyed alike the old 
systems and their supporters; gradually, however, as France 
taught the rest of Europe how to fight, it made its enemies its 
equals and then its conquerors. In the wars of our own genera- 
tion we see only separate individual groups, each by itself, stand- 
ing alone, with no real or lasting influence on the great truths of 
war, and in turn little influenced by them,—success always crown- 
ing the side which, by good fortune or by pure accident, used ad- 
vantageously some cardinal rule taught by the great lessons and 
the great masters of the Napoleonic wars. The very novelties 
that had been carefully tested in the leisure of absolute peace, 
seem to have been adopted only to imperil the well-established 
rules of real war; even the introduction of the improvements that 
have become necessary in civil life is attended with dangerous re- 
sults. The use of the system of railroads that are part and 
parcel of the trade, nay, of the very existence, of a commercial 
nation, has proved that wars may or must stop at wars of position, 
and this tendency is rapidly aggravated to a prodigious evil by 
the improved arms, equipments, and means of supply that are 
common to allarmies. One result is that the larger army always 
loses in a vastly larger proportion, and the advantage of action 
that its small, illy provided, and desperate opponent has, may 
postpone the inevitable victory to a distant day, and make it 
cost fearfully in life and treasure. Another result is the extra- 
vagant luxury which necessarily follows an army of position, 
and often saps its strength and demoralizes its troops more 
fatally than the greatest hardships or the fiercest enemy. 

The operations of our own war are governed by peculiar ele- 
ments, partly due to the political—principally, however, to the 
physical—features of the country; but, giving to all of these 
their due consideration, it is still plain that our system of war 
bears too much resemblance to the fashions of a century ago, 
and too little to the rapid, concentrated, effective movements 
that characterized Napoleon’s campaigns. It would have been 
better for us if our military lessons had been limited to the his- 
tory of our own century, to the exclusion of that of the con- 
ventional names of an earlier day. With the cannonading at 
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Valmy, the science of war that until then passed for true bade 
farewell to the world, and what traces of it are still existing do 
little good to those who now practise war, and none at all to 
those who now study it. In hardly more than one instance has 
any operation been undertaken that included even a temporary 
separation from immediate proximity to depots and magazines 
of supplies. A brilliant exception, however, to this statement 
is found in Grant’s campaign upon the Mississippi, and his final 
and successful movement upon Vicksburg: the brief but hearty 
mention of it made by General Halleck in his Annual Report 
as general-in-chief shows the manner in which Grant cut loose 
from his depots of supplies, and with a few days’ rations in 
haversacks, leaving behind him trains and impedimenta of every 
kind, carried on a protracted and difficult series of operations 
that could have no result other than a glorious victory. Another 
instance of our ability to do this same thing is the cavalry raid 
around Richmond under General Stoneman in the spring of 
1863. The importance of this movement hinged mainly on 
Hooker’s operations with the main army on the Rappahannock, 
and with their failure we have been too ready to overlook Stone- 
man’s splendid success. Indeed, Hooker was successful too in 
all that related to the strategic part of his plan, and to that 
extent his Chancellorsville campaign is one of the features of 
the war in Virginia that best deserve study: the fact of ill luck 
in his tactical operations is due to causes that may perhaps 
hereafter be made public; up to this present writing they are a 
sealed book to the gallant Army of the Potomac and to the world 
at large. 

In Meade’s last move upon the rebel position at Orange Court- 
House, it is more than likely that he meant to push his success 
far beyond the reach of his old base of supplies, and to live on 
the magazines of the enemy, which, with true Napoleonic con- 
fidence, he knew that he would find well stocked in their rear. 
His plan was admirable in its general scope and in its details; 
but with Virginia weather and Virginia roads, even a Napoleon 
might count upon being disappointed in the successful execution 
of measures of detail. In Meade’s case, a delay of a single 
corps to take up its position gave the enemy twenty-four 
hours, and in that time they were concentrated and intrenched 
beyond the reach of any force at his command, and past the 
hope of a successful attack. 

In hardly any one of our battles has there been a plan so ex- 
tended as to make it necessary to leave its absolute execution to 
the subordinate commanders, with any certainty on the part of 
the general-in-chief that his calculations would be successful : 
our most brilliant results have been due to the personal presence 
and the personal exertions of the general responsible for the 
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plan and alive to its success; and this must necessarily put a 
limit to operations that ought to be on the grandest scale. 

In the battles of the Peninsula there was hardly a field large 
enough for the execution of tactical movements directly under 
the eye of McClellan himself, and throughout the whole of the 
seven days’ fight it was only at Malvern Hill that he could see 
every part of his own line and that of the enemy: yet for the 
shortcomings of his subordinates in every degree the responsi- 
bility is fixed upon him. At Antietam, where the field lay 
before him, nota ian moved without his direction, and he gave 
the full strength of his army and of every part of it to some 
point of attack or of resistance,—with what result we all know. 
In the varying fortunes of the three days’ contest at Stone 
River, it was Rosecrans’s extraordinary personal vigor, the 
strength of his presence everywhere, the electric energy of his 
firm will to win, that brought victory out of defeat, and gave 
the Army of the Cumberland its Marengo. By the fusty rules of 
good old Marlborough, Rosecrans was beaten ; but he knew how 
to win back all the successes that the rebels had gained, and to 
make new ones of his own. The last brilliant operations of 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge belong rather to the 
field of strategy than tactics, and, as the line was really conti+ 
nuous from Chattanooga to Knoxville, success at one point 
secured success at the other, and the fighting was incidental to 
the main plan,—its details of little importance. 

Gettysburg stands out pre-eminently as the most complete 
subject for careful military study and criticism of our long list 
of operations. The prominent features of the grand strategic 
movements of the two armies for several weeks, the distinct, 
slow, measured tactics of the opposing forces as they took up 
their respective lines of battle, the splendid fighting of both 
sides, the decisive victory, the well-guarded retreat, the ener- 
getic pursuit,—are all traceable with a clearness that needs and 
ought to find a Napier to record them, and an audience large as - 
his to profit by the lessons of that record. 

What we have done in the short time of our war is very won- 
derful, and a few months may perhaps see us once more restored 
to peace ; but from this time on, war must occupy a large portion 
of our attention. As an important study, both for its own sake 
and as a means of enabling us to judge of our own campaigns, 
in which every man of us is personally interested, it is right and 
necessary that we should have some scientific basis upon which 
to establish it, and some historical period by which to be guided. 
With a good plan of comparison and with some fixed criterion, 
there will be helps by which we may both learn and teach ‘The 
Art of War.” ' 

Vox. I.—5 
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LATER RAMBLES OVER THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 
BY M. JACOBS, D.D., PROF. PENNA. COLLEGE, GETTYSBURG. 


ScarceLy had the booming of cannon and the rattling of 
musketry ceased before anxious crowds of visitors began to 
throng the town of Gettysburg and the surrounding hills and 
valleys which had so recently been the scenes of slaughter and 
death. Many came to search for husbands, brothers, fathers, 
sons, or other dear relatives and friends; if yet living, to minis- 
ter to their wants, to alleviate their sufferings, or to perform 
some other acts which affection dictated; or, if dead, to remove 
their mortal remains to their family burying-ground as a last 
resting-place, where they should be able to shed the tear of 
sorrow over them and frequently call to mind their virtues and 
noble deeds. It was sad to witness, every day, the manifesta- 
tions of almost inconsolable grief, when wife or mother realized 
her worst fears, gazing upon the cold and mangled remains of a 
loved one placed before her eyes, and being assured that those 
lips which had often spoken words of kindness to her were for- 
ever sealed in death. Others came purely as angels of mercy, 
on the blessed errand of helping to gather the sufferers, although 
strangers, from the gory field into hospitals and shelters, where 
their wounds could be dressed and they might be made as com- 
fortable as possible. These noble and heroic men deserved all 
this and more from those whose comfortable homes they had 
endeavored to defend and whose humanity they shared. In 
large numbers they came,—men and women, old and young,— 
each striving how he might make himself most useful. Not a 
few, watching and laboring by day and by night, almost regard- 
less of food or rest, at last felt wearied nature giving way, and 
they were obliged to give place to others. And although there 
were many that came, they were not too numerous. They were 
not only members of those noble associations, the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions, who came promptly to the relief of our 
suffering soldiers, but also a large array of volunteer nurses. 
They came to take care of the more than twenty thousand 
wounded men of both armies who were left on the battle-field. 
But a yet larger multitude were those who came not especially 
for the purpose of making themselves useful to those who needed 
help. They were drawn hither by an intense desire of assuring 
themselves, by the evidence of sense, of the certainty and the mag- 
nitude of the victory that had been achieved on that great field. 
By some this has been called an idle curiosity; but it surely 
deserves a better name. In a majority of instances, we will 
venture to assert, it was dictated by a laudable, a patriotic inte- 
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rest in the country’s rejoicings; it was an impulsive outburst of 
almost irrepressible joy. It would indeed have been well if 
the whole land had come, and had had their patriotism and their 
gratitude to God for a most signal deliverance enkindled anew 
at the sight of these blood-stained fields, those freshly-made 
graves, and the mangled limbs and bodies of their fellow-citizens. 
Then would have been more fully appreciated the unspeakable 
sacrifice at which the honor of the country and the safety of our 
homes and families have been purchased. 

Much time and money were at first spent to little purpose by 
most visitors, for want of an accurate map of the battle-field 
and of well-informed and intelligent guides. They went away 
with a very inadequate idea of the relative positions of the op- 
posing armies, and especially of the part each corps performed 
in the great conflict. In fact, much incorrect information was 
communicated by some who professed to know all about the 
battle. In the expressive words of a plain man who was in the 
thickest of the fight, “these guides often told what was true, and 
often what was not true.” ‘To render a visit pleasant and pro- 
fitable, we should have with us a correct map of the field and a 
description of the most interesting points, which we may consult 
when necessity demands. 


BATTLE-FIELD. 


The battle-field is about three miles in extent from north to 
south, and two miles and a half from east to west. The extreme 
circuit of the rebel lines, which lie on the outside border, is 
about seven miles; and that of the Union lines, which occupy 
an inner position, is about four miles. Of this area Gettysburg 
occupies nearly the centre. The South Mountain lies from eight 
to ten miles to the northwest of the village. Several ridges 
extend nearly parallel to this mountain, giving a pleasing 
variety to the landscape. The first to the northwest, and about 
half a mile distant from the town, is known as the Seminary 
Ridge. At a distance of about half a mile to the south and 
southeast is an irregular, interrupted line of abrupt hills, of 
which Cemetery Hill is the most northern. This chain, which 
is nearly in the form of two sides of a triangle, with its apex 
turned towards Gettysburg, includes the two Round-Tops, Ceme- 
tery, Culp’s, and Wolf Hills. When the force which folded and 
raised up the strata which form the South Mountain was in 
action, it produced fissures in the strata of red shale which 
covers the surface of this region of country, permitting the 
fused material from beneath to rise and fill them, on cooling, 
with trap dykes, or greenstone and syenetic greenstone. This 
rock, being for the most part very hard, remained as the axes 
and crests of hills and ridges when the softer shale in the inter- 
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vening spaces was excavated by great water-currents into valleys 
and plains. It was the second ridge northwest of the Seminary 
Ridge, and abouta mile distant from it, from which the rebel 
advance under Heath opened on Buford’s cavalry, which was 
posted on the intervening range, called McPherson's Ridge. 


BREASTWORKS. 


The loose fragments of trap rock lying along the crests of the 
several hills had in many places been gathered and put together 
by the farmers as stone fences. These, wheresoever they occu- 
pied a favorable position, were used by our men as breastworks. 
In some places our men built walls of these loose fragments as a 
protection, and at other places, as on Culp’s Hill and between our 
left centre and our extreme left, they made use of timber and 
earth. ‘These works were constructed in an incredibly short 
time, on Wednesday night and Thursday morning. Some of 
these, on the part of the line occupied by Sedgwick’s and Han- 
cock’s corps, were not put up until on Friday. The rebels, until 
on Saturday, had done but little in the putting up of breastworks. 
Being the assailing party and confident of victory, they did not 
feel the necessity of providing against the contingency of an 
attack. After the lessons, however, which they learned on 
Thursday and Friday, they feared an assault from us, and there- 
fore spent much of Saturday, the 4th, in strengthening their 
position on Seminary Ridge. : 


WHY GETTYSBURG BECAME THE POINT AT WHICH THE HOSTILE 
ARMIES MET. 


Until near the close of June, 1863, little did the citizens of 
Gettysburg and the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
dream that the two contending armies should meet in deadly 
array in their midst,—the one determined, as they expressed it, 
to conquer their independence and an honorable peace, and the 
other to maintain the integrity of the Union and to crush rebel- 
lion forever. We had only heard of the war as at a distance, 
and had not supposed that the rebels would have the temerity to 
venture so far from their base as to cross the Pennsylvania 
line. But a few days before the battle their plans began gra- 
dually to unfold themselves, and their movements showed an 
intention, not so much of crossing the Susquehanna and pene- 
trating into the heart of Pennsylvania, as first of gathering in 
the rich Cumberland valley subsistence, and supplying them- 
selves with other means of comfort and necessity, and then, by a 
rapid movement, of making a dash upon Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and thus at one bold stroke of holding the whole North 
at their mercy, subject to any terms which they might choose to 
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dictate. Being in Carlisle and Chambersburg, our county and 
our town lay directly in their route to those great cities. And 
then we knew that the Federal army, keeping on their right 
flank, was also moving in this direction, expecting to meet the 
enemy somewhere on this side of the Susquehanna. Our corps, 
moving in three parallel lines, so as to concentrate upon either 
if necessary, at last began to converge towards this county ; and 
it became evident that there must be a collision somewhere near 
us. So, at least, some of us thought and predicted. Moreover, 
the fact that the great roads of the surrounding region all con- 
verge in Gettysburg, like the radii to the centre of a circle (a 
peculiarity noticed by almost every observant visitor), rendered it 
highly probable that the two armies might concentrate here, unless , 
the rebel army should succeed in passing here in advance of the 
arrival of ours, or they should delay, in the mountain-passes 
and on its southeastern flank, until our army should meet them 
there. The rebels were just as anxious to avoid the latter result 
as they were to accomplish the former, and to be far on their 
way towards Baltimore before they should meet the yet scattered 
corps of the Federal army. It was a most fortunate circum- 
stance, a merciful ordering of Providence, that the collision took 
place on these hills, affording so favorable a position for handling 
our army, such available means for the protection and safety of 
our men, and such admirable opportunities for assailing and 
driving back the advancing enemy. It was as if God had said, 
‘Thus far mayest thou come, but thou shalt go no farther.” 


APPEARANCE OF THE BATTLE-FIELD AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Since the 4th of July, many thousands of visitors have come 
for the purpose of taking a view of this now sacred locality, 
passing from point to point for the purpose of impressing upon 
their minds the scenes of deepest interest which were enacted 
here. For several days after the battle, the field yet every- 
where bore the fresh marks of the terrible struggle. The soil 
was yet red with the blood of the wounded and slain, and large 
numbers of the dead of both armies were to be seen lying in 
the place where the fatal missiles struck them. They lay thickest 
where the fight had been the hottest and most obstinate. But 
after the lapse of a week all the Union soldiers that were 
wounded and killed, and nearly all of those of the rebels, had 
been gathered up, the dead decently interred, and the wounded 
taken to hospitals and cared for. The work, however, of inter- 
ring nine thousand dead and removing about twenty thou- 
sand wounded to comfortable quarters, was a herculean task. 
The rebel army had left the most of their dead lying unburied 
on the field, as also large numbers of their badly wounded, and 
had fled for safety. Their aid could, consequently, not be 
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rendered available in performing these friendly offices for their 
former associates in arms. The great body of the Army of the 
Potomac had necessarily been hurried off in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, leaving behind them only a sufficient force to 
guard the public stores and the rebel prisoners and to aid as 
hospital nurses. It was, therefore, a matter of serious moment 
where to procure the labor necessary to do the pressing work. 
Very few citizen laborers could be procured. Everybody was 
busy; many were occupied with attentions to the strangers who 
came in crowds and complained because there was not enough 
done for their comfort. Many were engaged in bringing their 
dilapidated homes into a comfortable condition, and large num- 
bers were endeavoring to render themselves useful to those who 
were lying suffering in the public buildings of the town, in pri- 
vate houses, and in the hospitals situated within a circuit of 
several miles of the town. And yet, withal, many a poor soldier 
would have suffered less if he could have received more attention. 
Hence it happened that there was considerable delay in properly 
interring the corpses that lay on the field of battle. It was only 
after rebel prisoners who had been taken in the vicinity after 
the battle were impressed into this service, especially into that 
of covering up the bodies of their fallen comrades, that the 
work was finally completed. Whilst some of these prisoners 
went into this work with reluctance and murmuring, others did 
it cheerfully, saying, ‘‘It is just what we have compelled the 
Yankees to do for us.” But, although the field was thoroughly 
searched all over, the dead were not all discovered until it was 
impossible to perform for them what humanity, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have demanded. In front of Little Round 
Top, amongst huge rocks, lay all summer long the decaying 
bodies of half a dozen or more of rebels, who had probably 
belonged to Hood’s division, and, having been wounded on July 
2, in their desperate effort to take Little Round Top, may have 
crept into the open spaces between these rocks for shelter or for 
water. There they died undiscovered, and when found they 
were so far gone in decomposition that they could not be 
removed. And such also was the position in which they lay 
that it was impossible to cover them with earth. 

Great surprise is sometimes expressed hy visitors because 
they do not find as many graves as they had expected to see. 
“You tell us,’’ say they, “that there were about thirty-five 
hundred Union and about fifty-five hundred rebel soldiers 
killed in this battle; but we do not see somany graves. Where 
were they buried?” The answer has uniformly been, “The 
whole ground around Gettysburg is one vast cemetery.’’ The 
men are buried everywhere. Where they could conveniently 
be brought together, they were buried in clusters of ten, twenty, 
fifty, or more; but so great was their number, and such the 
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advanced stage of decomposition of those that had lain on the 
field for several days during the hot weather of July, together 
with the unavoidable delay, that they could not be removed. In 
gardens and fields, and by the roadside, just where they were 
found lying, a shallow ditch was dug and they were placed in it 
and covered up as hastily as possible. The ground is, conse- 
quently, all dotted over with graves; some fields contain hundreds 
of places indicating by the freshly turned-up earth, and perhaps 
by a board, a shingle, a stick or stone, that the mortal remains 
of a human being lie there. It is much to be regretted that there 
are hundreds of these little mounds without any mark by which 
the names of the fallen soldiers might be ascertained. No blame 
is, however, to be attached to those who were engaged in the 
humane work of interring the dead. The haste that was requi- 
site, and the offensiveness of the bodies, rendered a search for 
names impossible. Thus it happened that many brave and 
noble fellows, who had faced the leaden storm and the shower 
of grape and canister for the honor of their country, were 
committed to the earth and vanished amongst “the unknown 
dead.”’ They will go down nameless in history, and nothing 
will be known of them, except that they have fallen in defence of 
their dearest civil rights. No friend or kinsman will be able 
to weep at their graves. As the “unknown dead” they will 
remain, until the voice of the archangel shall wake them up 
from their long sleep, to the recognition of their loved ones and 
their comrades in arms. 

But after the wounded and dead soldiers had been removed, 
the battle-field was not deprived of many of the most impressive 
evidences of the severity of the terrible struggle. The carcasses 
of about three thousand horses, according to the testimony of 
an army-officer, the most of which were killed by shells and shot 
from the artillery, were lying singly and in groups, and filled the 
air for miles around with effluvia so offensive as to render it a 
severe task to visit the field of death. Trees were scarred and 
shattered, thousands of minie balls, of solid shot and shells, lay 
scattered over the ground, and cast-off coats, knapsacks, blankets, 
cartouch-boxes, canteens, scabbards, and other accoutrements in 
vast numbers, were everywhere to be met with. About twenty 
thousand rifles and muskets were gathered up for the Govern- 
ment by the officer in charge. Fences were swept away, houses 
shattered, and the fields trodden down like a highway. It 
seemed as if a furious hurricane had passed over our town, 
sweeping with destructive violence every thing before it. 

But these evidences are rapidly disappearing. Fences have 
been built up again, houses have been repaired, and their panic- 
stricken occupants have returned. Rifles and muskets have 
been taken away by the Government, and shot, shell, and minie 
balls have been gathered up and carried off by the thousands of 
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visitors who have wandered over the field. Knapsacks, canteens, 
and scabbards have been trampled over and covered with earth. 
Large numbers of the bodies of the Union soldiers have been 
removed by their relatives, or by the care of a grateful and 
deeply indebted country. Nearly two thousand honored dead 
who fell in de:ence of the integrity of the Union and the cause 
of human freedom, will find a resting-place in the Nativnal Ceme- 
tery, located in view of the scenes of their patriotic sacrifices. 

The bodies of the rebels who fell in this battle, many of 
which through the force of circumstances had been imperfectly 
buried, have in most instances had fresh earth heaped up on 
‘ them. Our common humanity, not tosay our common Christianity, 
has demanded this deed of decentrespect. But over many of these 
graves the green grass or the rank weed has grown, and almost 
obliterated the spot where lie the remains of our fellow-beings, 
whose hearts were once filled with the conflicting emotions and 
passions of our common nature, and who came to us full of 
the most brilliant expectations of victory and glory. Their 
remains will probably never be removed from the spot they now 
occupy, and doubtless in future time the plough will turn up their 
crumbling bones, together with the remnants of the weapons they 
used in this atrocious warfare. The vicinity of Gettysburg will 
thus remain a vast charnel-house, and for years to come will be 
visited by mourning friends. And when this wicked rebellion 
shall have been brought to an end, and the land shall be at peace 
again, the proud Southerner too will come to view the spot 
where his brother, son, or relative fell, and shed the tears of 
sorrow that it was not in a better cause. He will hide his face 
with shame that any one whom he had called his kinsman should 
have raised his traitorous hand so causelessly against the govern- 
ment to which he owed allegiance. 

It has been a source of great gratification to witness the deep 
interest with which each visitor has come hither. All classes, 
as well the lowly as the most distinguished of our people, have 
come, and have surveyed this scene of conflict with evident 
emotion. This has afforded evidence of how deeply the heart of 
the nation was touched by the events of this terrific struggle, 
how highly was appreciated the victory gained, and how great 
was the joy that at this place the invading host was sent back 
broken and humiliated. 

In the battle-field there are, however, some points of deeper 
interest to the visitor than others, and which will claim special 
attention for all time to come. 

The fight of the first day might appropriately be denominated 
“the battle of Willoughby’s Run.” - When the fight began, the 
enemy opened upon our cavalry from a ridge half a mile north- 
west of that stream, whilst our men were stationed on a short 
ridge, midway between the run and Seminary Ridge, and near a 
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house belonging to Hon. Edward McPherson. Backwards and 
forwards, over this stream and over these hills, the battle raged 
with alterhate success for about six hours. At an angle of the 
small woods near McPherson’s barn, the visitor is reminded that 
there the lamented General Reynolds fell. Anxious té hold the 
enemy in check until the Army of the Potomac might arrive, he 
hurried forward the First Corps to the support of Buford, who 
was alone occupying the enemy, and ordered General Howard, who 
commanded the Eleventh Corps, to bring them up as rapidly as 
possible. Apprized early in the morning of the advantage of 
holding Cemetery Hill, he determined to prevent the enemy 
from gaining possession of it, intending to dispute their progress 
step by step, and to fight from house to house if they should 
advance upon the town. Aware of the probable disparity 
between the number of his men and those of the enemy, and 
providing against the possible contingency of being pressed by 
an overwhelming force, he ordered General Howard to oecupy 
Cemetery Hill by one division of the Eleventh Corps, whilst the 
other two should come to support the First Corps, in holding 
them at bay as long as possible, if they could not succeed in 
driving them back. This order was complied with, by sendin 

the Second Division under Steinwehr to the hill, whilst the 
Third under Schurz, and the First under Barlow, were sent to 
the right of the First Corps. General Reynolds has been charged 
with precipitancy in bringing on the battle with only two corps 
within immediate reach. But it is said, by those who knew him 
best, that rashness was no part of his character. His characteris- 
tic was a cool and fearless bravery. He was exceedingly careful 
' of his men, and he never rushed heedlessly into danger. It was 
a stern sense of duty which impelled him to come forward 
promptly with his men, first to support and relieve Buford, and 
then to dispute the progress of the enemy, who were advancing 
upon the town and towards a most advantageous position. The 
opening of the battle was generally favorable to us, and it was 
at the occurrence of a most exciting and inspiring event that his 
promising career was ended. The rebel General Archer tried 
to drive out of McPherson’s woods the left of the 2d Brigade 
of our First Division, which had just gained that position from 
the rebels; and, as he moved up, the Iron Brigade, the Ist of 
the same division, was swung round so as to bring Archer be- 
tween our lines and temporarily surround him. This movement 
was executed by Major Riddle and Captain Wadsworth, of 
Reynolds’s staff; and it was to the former of these that Archer 
surrendered, with about fifteen hundred men of his brigade. 
Almost at this moment, Reynolds had gone into the woods to 
urge on the men who were driving back the rebel lines; and 
when he saw that his troops there were successful, he turned to 
come out again. Near the edge of the woods the fatal volley 
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was fired, killing him and wounding a number of his escort, who 
were actively engaged just there.* It is but justice to the me- 
mory of this distinguished general that these facts should be 
known to the public. Whilst the First Corps and its officers 
all deser®e the lasting gratitude of the nation for having stood 
like a wall for more than two hours, alone, against twice their 
number of a confident and well-trained army, it has been said 
by some who best knew the general’s character and plans, that 
had he lived to see the end of the day the result would, in all 
probability, have been still more favorable to our cause than it 
was. But, be that as it may, we incline to the opinion that 
General Reynolds and the part he took in this battle have, thus 
far, not been fully appreciated by the country. 


LEE‘S HEAD-QUARTERS. 


On the crest of the Seminary Ridge, where the Chambersburg 
turnpike crosses it, there stands on the right-hand side of the 
road a one-story-and-a-half stone dwelling, occupied by Mrs. 
Thompson. On Wednesday evening, after our men had been 
compelled to fall back and retire to the Cemetery Hill, this house 
was within the rebel lines. Occupying an elevated position 
from which the Federal lines could be seen with a field-glass, 
and being at a safe distance from our guns, it was selected by 
General Lee and his staff as his head-quarters. Here he 
lodged all night and took his meals, whilst during the day he 
was engaged in inspecting his lines, and perfecting his arrange- 
ments for the several attacks which he designed making on ours. 
In his eagerness to gain a victory, and to make good the rebel 
boast, repeated so frequently as to make it almost laughable, 
that “‘they could not be beaten,” he transcended the rules held 
sacred amongst belligerents, whilst he ascended the College 
cupola, for the purpose of gaining a nearer and a more perfect 
view of our left centre, although that building was at the time 
used by the enemy as a hospital, and the usual flag designed 
to give information of that fact was floating in the breeze by 
his side. Mrs. Thompson testifies to the gentlemanly deport- 
ment of General Lee whilst in her house, but complains bitterly 
of the robbery and general destruction of her goods by some of 
his attendants. Of General Stuart, whom she saw and heard 
converse with Lee at her house, she gives just the opposite testi- 
mony. She describes him as a man rough in his manner and 
cruel and savage in his suggestions. She heard him urge upon 
Lee the propriety of shelling and destroying the town of Gettys- 
burg after they should leave it and it should be occupied, as it 
was on Saturday, the 4th, by our troops, and of displaying the 


* For the facts connected with Reynolds’s death I am indebted to Captain 
Rosengarten, one of his staff. 
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black flag. To all of this General Lee is said to have replied in 
the negative, saying that they had never done so before, and 
that he was not willing to make a beginning on the present 
occasion. On Friday night, at about midnight, he and his staff 
took their departure from her house, reaching Fairfield, eight 
miles west of Gettysburg, on his retreat towards Hagerstown, 
early in the morning of Saturday the 4th, and taking break- 
fast in the vicinity at Mr. C. Mussleman’s. 


REBEL FORTIFICATIONS. 


Seminary Ridge, on which General Lee had fixed his head- 
quarters during his stay in our vicinity, yet exhibits evidences 
of a most astonishing amount of labor performed by his men. 
On the 4th of July, whilst he was himself making all haste to 
reach the vicinity of the Potomac, he had ordered that the crest 
and rear of that ridge, for the distance of two miles and a half, 
beginning at the Mummasburg turnpike and extending to beyond 
Mr. Curren’s on the Emmettsburg road, should be covered with 
lines of breastworks and rifle-pits. As to the retreat, it is 
evident that it was intended to be made, although the rank and 
file of the army may have thought otherwise. As usual, they 
were made to believe they were only taking a stronger position. 
But the retreat was actually going on on Saturday as rapidly 
as it was possible and safe.. The wounded that could bear 
transportation were removed, but so hasty was their flight that 
many of them could not be hauled with sufficient rapidity, 
but begged to be left behind anywhere, so that their excruciating 
sufferings might be relieved. Large numbers were accordingly 
deposited in barns and farm-houses by the way. Baggage and 
provision trains were driven with unusual speed; as to ammuni- 
tion, they had not much remaining to carry withthem. Fearing 
that their rear might be harassed and attacked by General 
Meade’s army in pursuit, they constructed these defensive 
works for the purpose of preventing such assault and disaster. 
Having been badly beaten, especially on Friday, at all 
points, they were exceedingly apprehensive of a rapid advance 
of our army upon their rear. They could not conceal this fear 
from the citizens of the town and country, or from their own 
men. They freely spoke to us of the probability of being 
attacked by our men, and to their own men they were frequently 
heard to say, “Hurry, for the Yankees are coming.” Never 
were men more sadly disappointed in their expectations than 
were they. Since the evening of the first day’s battle, when 
they crossed this same ridge in pursuit of our two corps, who 
were obliged to retire before overwhelming numbers, their pros- 
pects were entirely reversed. Then they were exultant, 
boastful, and confident of an easy victory, and the utter annihi- 
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lation of our army. Now the brilliant phantom had vanished 
from before their eyes. They had been beaten at all points, 
and they were in fear of the same disaster to themselves which 
they had predicted would befall the Union army. The tables 
were completely turned, and the would-be conquerors were 
driven back in fear. On Saturday night and Sunday morning, 
a train consisting of more than one hundred wagons was over- 
taken at Monterey, on the road to Hagerstown, and captured, 
by Kilpatrick. A portion of the train was burnt to prevent 
re-capture, and another was sent forward towards Smithsburgh 
and Boonsboro. 

The retreat of Heth’s division of Hill’s corps was begun 
from the Seminary Ridge at nine and a half o’clock A.M. on 
Saturday, the 4th; and after having advanced two miles and a 
half they were drawn up in. line of battle, fearing an attack by 
our men. 

[To be continued. | 


FRENCH MILITARY PHRASES. 


Up to the period of the present war, the French have demon- 
strated themselves to be the most military nation in the world. 
And, as a consequence, other people borrow not only military 
inventions and systems of tactics from them, but numerous mili- 
tary words and phrases, which have passed into the necessary 
vocabulary of all the modern languages. An examination of 
works on strategy, tactics, fortifications, army organization, and 
actual battles, surprises us with the great debt our military termi- 
nology owes to the French. 

We do not now speak of this general nomenclature, however, 
but of distinct idiomatic phrases, which we use, not because we 
could not express something like the idea in English, but because 
they seem to fix it so exactly and completely for us, that we 
prefer the apparent pedantry to the circumlocution. Such a 
word, for example, is morale, as applied to the spirits of an 
army, which, even after we had begun to use it, was classed by 
Bescherelle, in his dictionary, among the neologismes. Prestige 
has grown to be an English word. What English phrase takes 
the place of esprit de corps? We know none. Where the 
French speak of élan, we translate by dash. But dash does not 
convey the idea of an enthusiasm which throws “the light of 
battle’ into the countenance, and hurries each man and the whole 
mass forward, as élan does. L’audace is not translated by auda- 
city. Cadre, as denominating the staff skeleton or frame-work of a 
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regimental organization, has no corresponding word in English. 
Point dappui is not translated, if translatable. For corps 
d’armée, an exceptional case, we prefer army corps. But coup- 
de-main means something more than a sudden stroke, and it does 
not mean a surprise. Terrein is a word without an English cor 
respondent for the superficies of a field. A charge au fond, to 
the bottom, has an expressiveness beyond our English powers to 
render. 

The fury of a running horse is graphically described by ventre @ 
terre,—his belly to the earth. The terrible closeness of 1 pursuit 
is vividly painted by the words épée dans les reins,—the sword in 
the vitals. Sang-froid is coolness, whatever be the state of 
the blood; amour-propre is not self-love, at least in a moral 
sense, but has more to do with the exhibition of it, perhaps. As 
for hors de combat, it means done for, or, in the pugilistic phrase, 
“can’t come to time.” 

We were amused to find in an English translation of Thiers’ 
“‘ Le Consulat et Empire’ a description of some work done by 
“several officers of genius.” The translator did not know that 
the corps of engineers is called in French le corps de génie, and 
that the labors commented upon had been accomplished by some 
officers of engineers, who may or may not have been men of genius. 

In a careful examination of works translated from the French 
during the present war, we have been struck by the want of 
adaptation both of our language and of our translators, most of 
whom follow the French idioms with ridiculous exactness. A 
simple rule with regard to phrases such as those mentioned, is 
to render them as nearly as may be into English, and then put 
the French words in parentheses alongside. 

Sometimes French idioms play the very mischief with blun- 
dering translators, and with our sense of ridicule. Old West- 
Point men will remember the mistake of a cadet who, reciting 
from Thiroux, in the former days when his French work was the 
text-book of ariillery, translated Feu M. Johnson (the late Mr. 
Johnson) as Fire M. Johnson. We remember many similar 
stories; but perhaps the most remarkable guess ever made by a 
cadet who had neglected his lesson was that of the one who, in 
speaking of the tameness of the cattle on a model farm, so tame 
that they came themselves and put “leurs tétes @ son joug,” ren- 
dered it, their teats to her (the milkmaid’s) jug. It awoke “inex- 
tinguishable laughter,” literally; for the old mirth still bubbles 
up whenever the story is told. 

It is worth remark that the wisdom of careful French instruc- 
tion at West Point has been thoroughly vindicated during the 
present war. It has not only enabled us to secure good transla- 
tions of valuable works, but to range, in the original, over a wide 
scope of invaluable military literature, and to assimilate much 
that would otherwise have been lost or unknown. 
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Books, which so often contain startling paradoxes in their pages, present, in 
themselves, as a class, one of the most remarkable at the present time. When 
this war began, ‘‘The Trade” was for a time struck with a paralysis. It was 
supposed that in these days of action and danger men would have neither time 
to write nor leisure to read books, and that the publisher’s occupation was, 
for a long period in the future, “gone.” Not so. After the dead calm, a 
breeze sprang up; and it has strengthened into a prosperous gale for authors, 
bookmakers, and booksellers. Not only is there a demand for military books, 
as might naturally have been expected,—a demand incident to which we have 
been enabled to reprint or translate standard foreign works which, in peace- 
ful times, would not have ‘paid,”—but books of all kinds, poetry, history, 
theology, fiction, teem from the groaning presses, and pour like a flood over 
the land, with their various influences. 

Chief among those which have not even an indirect bearing upon the war is 
Mr. Jonn Foster Krrx’s ‘History of Charles the Bold of Burgundy,” in 
the perusal of which, let us inform our army and navy friends, they have a 
great treat before them. A first glance at its outside is suggestive of good: 
it is a splendidly printed octavo, in two volumes, and has received at the hands 
of the publisher Je tout possible of his art. : 

In his choice of a subject, Mr. Kirk has been singularly happy. It is at 
once extremely picturesque and very philosophical. It not only offers us the 
vivid portraitures of Paris, Brussels, Liege, Ghent, Dinant, and other splendid 
cities of that day, the brilliant tournaments which yet gilded the lingering 
decline of chivalry, the banquets of choicest fancy and rarest taste, the 
dresses, jewels, and orders like that of the Golden Fleece, but it also shows 
us the last efforts of the feudal system to resist the vigorous progress of mon- 
archy. Louis XI., wicked though he was, was extremely wise. He found 
his people still banded together in the union which had been formed to repel 
the English in the time of his predecessor, Charles VII. He united the great 
feoffs to the crown; he broke the power of the nobles, making it subservient 
to the throne; and his contests with Charles of Burgundy partook of the same 
great philosophy. For, while Louis was doing this, Charles was endeavoring to 
extend his dukedom, which was a feudal tenure, and make it a Gallo-Burgun- 
dian kingdom. Mr. Kirk’s early chapters, in which he traces the parallel 
and rival houses of Orleans and Burgundy from the loins of King John of 
France, are admirably digested, and prepare the theatre for that turbulent 
drama in a lucid and philosophical manner. Passing over, as we must, per 
force, the details of the history, we have in what has been already stated the 
key to its great events. Two such characters as Charles and Louis, with such 
conflicting interests, must quarrel; and, as we look upon their portraits in 
the vignettes of these volumes, we cannot doubt the character of the issue. 
Charles—rash, headstrong, too furious, with his wild temper, to follow sound 
prudent judgment—presents to us that vis consili expers which, the poet tells us, 
‘‘rushes upon its own ruin.’ Louis,—cool, unprincipled, far-seeing,—like the 
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practised matador in the Spanish arena, only awaits with cautious skill the 
moment when the infuriated animal will rush blindly upon his macheta and 
receive the gleaming silent steel in his heart. 

The time came at last. An alliance was formed between Lorraine and the 
Swiss, at the secret instigation of Louis; and Charles marched across the Jura 
against them. Defeat after defeat, ending in his death, established the policy 
and power of Louis. 

Mr. Kirk’s second volume ends with the Swiss declaration of war against 
Charles in 1474, leaving to the third and concluding volume—which we hope 
will not be long delayed—the thrilling scenes of Gransons, where Charles lost 
the battle and his splendid camp-equipage, filled with gold and silver and 
precious stones, and the disaster of Murten, where he was again defeated. 
After this, to add fuel to the flame of Charles’s temper, Berne took the Valois 
from the ducal house of Savoy, which was in alliance with Burgundy; and 
then came the end. In defiance of the elements, Charles fought again at 
Nancy in 1477; and there, by the valor of the Swiss soldiers and those of Lor- 
raine, and the treachery of Campo Basso—so vividly pictured by Scott in 
“Anne of Geierstein,””—he was beaten, killed, and at last dragged out, a dis- 
figured corpse, from beneath the hoofs of horses in the frozen morass. 

The critic of the London “Atheneum,” while praising Mr. Kirk, ranks 
him entirely among the chroniclers, and not among philosophic historians. 
We beg to join direct issue with such a judgment. Even in the volumes before 
us, where the historian must be a chronicler, we have the full philosophy of 
the period. But we submit that in such a work the great scope of the phi- 
losophy must lie, like the moral of a fable, at the end. We must know what 
has been done in all its parts before we can moralize or philosophize upon it; 
and we shall be very much mistaken if Mr. Kirk does not give us in his third 
volume a philosophic summary which will satisfy the most craving of the 
‘cause and effect” critics, who despise Commines and Burante, or rank them 
with the smart Sultana in the ‘Arabian Nights.” 

Mr. Kirk’s research is exhaustive; his judgment, sound; his style, excel- 
lent; and the house of Lippincott has done the fullest justice to his merits by 
their beautiful getting-up of so admirable a work. 


We have also received from Lippincott & Co. Dr. J. J. Woopwarn’s ‘‘Out- 
lines of the Chief Camp Diseases of the United States Armies during the 
Present War.” Observation and experience are closely allied in improving the 
great practice of ‘‘Military Medicine.” The author is an assistant surgeon in 
the army, and writes from a large research on the topics of which he treats. 
He has been engaged for many months in preparing ‘‘The Medical History of 
the Rebellion;” and in this way experiments and tables of statistics have come 
into his hands, embodying a large experience and practice in the field. The 
work ranges over the entire field of diseases, from simple diarrhea to yellow 
fever; and we are sure it is a valuable contribution to the great subject of 
Military Hygiene. There is an index at the close. 8vo, 364 pp. 


The ‘Peninsular Campaign,” also issued by Lippincott, presents the expe- 
vience of the Rev. J. J. Marks, D.D., in that eventful period of the war. The 
book is full of personal interest, and describes individual scenes and actions 
just as the writer saw them, both on the battle-field and in Richmond. Asa 
military critic the author, of course, has no pretensions; and there is little or 
no philosophy in his work. The introduction, by Dr. Swinburn, is not very 
relevant to the story, and seems rather a letter of recommendation of Dr. 
Marks to the public than an ushering voice to the great campaign. Dr. Marks 
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should not have called his volume ‘‘The Peninsular Campaign in Virginia,” but 
“Some Incidents of the Campaign, &c.;’’ and then the critic would have been 
quite satisfied with its contents. The volume is a duodecimo of 444 pages, 
and is illustrated by numerous wood-engravings descriptive of the scenes 
which the author witnessed. 


‘‘General Cullum’s System of Military Bridges”—lately published in admi- 
rable style by Messrs. D. Van Nostrand & Co., of New York—is a work of great 
practical value to our armies in the field. It describes the bridges in use in 
the United States Army, those employed by the European Powers, and such as 
are used in British India,—thus ranging over the entire ground of invention 
and application. Plain directions are also given for the preservation, destruc- 
tion, and re-establishment of bridges. 

In a preface, General Cullum presents a historical summary illustrating the 
importance of military bridges. He also quotes the letter of General Totten, 
the Chief Engineer of the army, requesting him, in 1847, to write a paper on 
the subject of pontoons, because he had arranged and shipped the pontoon- 
trains to Mexico. In the first part of the present volume we have that paper, 
reprinted from ‘‘The Papers on Practical Engineering.” After that comes a 
mass of very interesting new matter, containing specific instructions—a sort 
of drill, indeed—as to the management of the various kinds of bridges, such, 
for example, as the swing flying bridge, the American trestle, the trestle of 
Colonel Birago of the Austrian Engineers. The whole subject is illustrated by 
full and costly engravings. The volume is a handsome octavo of 226 pages. 


*“‘Gibbon’s Artillerist’s Manual” comes to us also from Van Nostrand, in a 
new and well-printed edition, Written in 1859, when General Gibbon was a 
Captain of Artillery, it has acquired new value in the eyes of the army from 
the fact that, by applying his own principles, the author has risen to high rank, 
and distinguished himself on many hard-fought fields. The book is already 
well known: this edition brings it up to present improvements, and offers the 
fullest and most exhaustive work on artillery we have yet seen. 

First intended for the use of the cadets in the Military Academy, it has 
grown under the author’s hands into something far more than a manual of in- 
struction. It treats at length of powder, ordnance and stores, rifled arms, the 
theory of fire, and the various kinds of artillery. A full treatise on horses is 
given, as essential to the subject; the manner of transporting batteries, car- 
riages, and horses on ships or cars, is presented; the modes of building bat- 
teries in the attack and defence of fortifications are laid down; and in an Ap- 
pendix are valuable tables of ranges, dimensions, measures, construction of 
carriages, &c. An index makes the whole readily available. 8vo, 478 pp. 


“The Army Pay Digest and Ready Calculator” is a labor-saving book which, 
we are quite ready to believe, the paymasters will be delighted to get hold of. 
Indeed, seventeen of them have written a complimentary letter to the compiler 
concerning the volume. It will be mainly of service at the regimental pay- 
table, where it gives a ready answer to every intricate calculation; but it also 
tells all about pensions and bounties. At the end are pay-tables, showing the 
exact pay of every officer and man in the service. The author is Major Ezra 
Wess, of the Pay Department. The book is published by Van Nostrand, and 
is a strongly-bound octavo of 50 pp. 


«The Report of the Engineer and Artillery Operations of the Army of the 
Potomac, from its Organization to the Close of the Peninsular Campaign,” is 
one of the most valuable books that has appeared on the subject of the war. 
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General J. G. Bannarp was the Chief Engineer of that army, and General 
W. F. Barry its Chief of Artillery; and, in a campaign where so much de- 
pended upon the engineering and artillery management, such a double report 
is of great importance to a proper intelligence of all the movements. 

General Barnard’s reports, which are self-reliant, thoughtful, and very clear, 
cover the sub-reports of the numerous officers acting under him, and, with 
these, present an admirable picture of the campaign. The siege of Yorktown, 
and the engineering operations upon the Chickahominy, are described in detail, 
and illustrated with numerous maps and illustrations. 

Among the original suggestions of General Barnard, we notice, and agree 
with, his urgent recommendation that engineer officers should have higher 
rank. He illustrates this position by showing that, during this campaign, 
lieutenants were doing duties which in European armies would be confided 
to colonels. In the way of military criticism, General Barnard does not scruple 
to say that ‘‘one of the most prominent among the causes of ultimate failure 
was the inaction of eight months, from August, 1861, to April 1862.” We know 
such a statement to be, at any moment, the signal for controversy, upon which 
we do not care to enter. But General Barnard is at once honest and fearless 
in this expression of opinion, and equally so in declaring that he counselled 
the removal of the Army of the Potomac from the James River to Washington 
after the arrival at Harrison’s Landing. 

General Barry’s excellent reports are, of course, of duty subordinate to the 
engineer operations. He gives us a clear view of all the batteries,—their 
establishment, their movements, their uses and service. Altogether, this 
series of reports, forming an octavo of 250 pages, with very careful maps and 
illustrations, must be considered one of the very best of the mémoires pour 
servir that have been issued since the commencement of the war. Mr. Van 
Nostrand has produced it in the best style of typography. 


To all our readers who like impassioned stories, not quite of the ‘‘sensa- 
tional” order, we may present ‘ Held in Bondage, or Granville de Vigne,” an 
English roman de société, written by some one who rejoices in the nom de plume 
of ‘‘Quida,” and published by Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. The moral, 
if it has any, is that young people should not be in haste to marry, or, rather, 
that young men should not. And in two volumes full of fast life—of the rush, 
glitter, and clang of English dissipation—the author demonstrates that Shak- 
speare was right when he said,— 


“ A man that’s married is a man that’s marred.” 


Of course his readers will have their own opinion on this subject. With ques- 
tionable views of life and society, giving to the book just that sort of naughti- 
ness which will enhance its merit in some eyes,—with fine pictures of character 
and scenery, and remarkable episodes of a moralizing and pathetic nature,—the 
book, notwithstanding its many faults both moral and artistic, will be read 
with eagerness. Two young girls fall in love with two paragons of mankind 
who have wives already,—wives discarded, however, for good cause; and the 
discovery of their former marriages does not check the flow of this ardent 
affection on the part of the maidens, for the end and issue of which we refer 
the readers to the book itself. 2 volumes 12mo. 


Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have also issued a third and enlarged edition of 
Dr Francis Lieser’s “Character of the Gentleman.” It was originally a 
college address, and has been enlarged so as to form a duodecimo of 160 pp. 

Vol. I.—6 
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In calling the attention of our readers to a new edition of Professor Jacozs’s 
admirable little monograph on ‘‘The Rebel Invasion of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, and the Battle of Gettysburg,” we can say no more in its favor than 
that it has furnished its twenty thousand readers with the fullest and best 
account of that memorable campaign yet published. It is the work of a Chris- 
tian, a scholar, a patriot, and a gentleman, and we are very happy to present 
to our friends, in this number of our magazine, as a sort of sequel, his excel- 
lent article entitled ‘‘ Later Rambles over the Field of Gettysburg.”” Those 
who have his little volume will be very glad to put them together as mutually 
valuable and interesting. The map in Professor Jacobs’s volume is of great 
assistance to the reader, and is one of the best we have seen. Lippincott is 
the publisher. 


Among the most striking and interesting books of the day is James Parton’s 
‘‘History of General Butler’s Administration in New Orleans,” published by 
Mason Brothers, of New York. Of all the generals in our army, none has a 
fuller share of the bitter hatred of the rebels than Butler. Outlawed by ex- 
ecutive proclamation, he stands charged with numerous crimes, which his 
enemies at the North have been ready to echo. It was, therefore, a very proper 
thing that his friends should take up their weapons in his defence. And, had 
they searched the world over, they could have found no abler biographer than 
Mr. Parton, whose ‘Life of Andrew Jackson” challenges comparison with 
any biography ever written in English. Mr. Parton denies and explains all 
the charges agfinst General Butler, and gives him a clear record. But, apart 
from the exculpatory character of the work, it is extremely valuable as a trea- 
sury of facts and statistics. It reviews in a masterly manner the incipiency 
of the rebellion, the capture of New Orleans, and the stormy elements which 


the general was called upon to control in the ‘‘ Department of the Gulf.” 

The success of the narrative has been very great. The publishers have not 
been able to supply the demand. It is an octavo of 650 pp., and is illustrated 
with excellent maps. . 


We have read with great satisfaction a ‘‘ Report to the Swiss Military Depart- 
ment, preceded by a Discourse to the Federal Military Society assembled at 
Berne, August 18, 1862, by Ferpinanp Le Comte, Lieutenant-Colonel, Swiss 
Confederation.” It is translated from the French, and published in a neat 12mo 
volume by Van Nostrand, of New York. Colonel Le Comte was authorized by 
his Government to come to the United States to see for himself the condition 
of our affairs in the great war. Bringing proper credentials, he was attached 
to the staff of General McClellan as a volunteer aid; and on his return he 
made the report here presented. He is thoroughly and enthusiastically with 
the loyal North in the great struggle; and, although his report contains a few 
unimportant errors, it is a most valuable exposition of great truths to Europe. 
He reviews our operations up to a time just previous to the capture of Vicks- 
burg, and sees, even in the condition of things then, great hope of ultimate 
success. We have rarely found in so unpretending a volume a better judgment 
or a kinder spirit in the consideration of a great historical subject. 


From Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, the publisher, we have 
received an extended essay, translated from the French of Cartes Victor 
BonsTETTEN, and entitled ‘‘The Man of the North and the Man of the South, 
or the Influence of Climate.” It is an interesting investigation; and the author, 
after giving a clear comparison of ‘“‘ The Two Climates,” discusses the subject 
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under various divisions, such as Agriculture, Liberty, Habit, Suicide, Drunk- 
enness, Literature, Friendship, and numerous others. The illustrative refer- 
ences are chiefly European; but the great principles are the same everywhere, 
and we may find an interest in endeavoring to apply them to our own North 
and South. The volume is a duodecimo of 200 pp. 


‘Human Follies” (La Bétise Humaine) is the title of a French story by JuLes 
Nor1ac, translated from the sixteenth Paris edition by George Marlow. It 
contains the adventures of a provincial youth who comes to Paris to see life 
and to find the good and true. He takes a mistress, frequents the theatres, 
fights a duel, tries and tests every thing, and returns home at length to find 
his father on his death-bed. ‘‘ Do I behold you at last, my son?” says the dying 
father. ‘‘Have you attained your object? Tell me, if you can, before I die, 
where is the false—where is the true?” ‘ Father,” replied the son, ‘the 
false is on earth—the true is in Heaven!” This 12mo of 220 pages is No. 5 of 
Leypoldt’s ‘Foreign Library,” the other volumes of which contain admirable 
French and English stories. 


FeL1x MENDELSSOHN Bartuoipy, known to the world as Mendelssohn the 
great musician, is presented to us in a new and far more interesting indivi- 
duality in his ‘Letters from Italy and Switzerland,” which Mr. Leypoldt, of 
Philadelphia, has sent us. These letters, principally to his parents and sisters, 
contain the elements of his pure and noble life, and his enthusiastic portrait- 
ures of men, art, music, nature, and society. We obtain a glimpse of Goethe 
in 1830, two years before his death; pictures of Rome, the Pope, St. Peter’s, 
and the immortal music of its chapels; Paris, with its universum of life; and 
many other cities and scenes. A beautiful little book, which the reader will 
not lay down before he has finished it. 360 pp. 


Another of Mr. Leypoldt’s entertaining publications is entitled ‘‘The Job- 
siad: a Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem,” from the German of Dr. Cant ARNOLD 
Kortum, by Charles T. Brooks, translator of ‘‘ Faust,” ‘Titan,’ &. The 
New York and Philadelphia public have seen something of the career of ‘‘ Mr. 
Hieronymus Jobs, the Candidate,” in the admirable Diisseldorf pictures of 
Hasenclever. Here the whole story is told in a duodecimo of 180 pages,—the 
German poetry being admirably reproduced by Mr. Brooks, whom we regard 
as the best living translator from the German into English. 

From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, we receive a long poem of 
quite a different character from the preceding. It is called ‘‘ Pelayo: an Epic 
of the Olden Moorish Time.” ‘the story is told in varying measure, well 
suited to the changes ‘from grave to gay.” The incidents upon which it is 
founded are connected with the deposition of Witiza, the usurpation by Don 
Roderick of the Gothic throne of Spain, his seduction of Count Julian’s 
daughter, and the treason by which the enraged count gave his country up to 
the Arab-Moors. Pelayo, called ‘the founder of the Spanish monarchy,” was 
the son of Favila, who had been deposed and slain by “‘ Witiza the Wicked.” 
The poem is 480 pages long, and is profusely illustrated. 


We greet with sincere pleasure, as a standard contribution to American 
poetry, “Thirty Poems, by Wintram Cunien Bryant.” A chaste, severe, careful 
writer, and yet a true poet, Mr. Bryant is not one of the very productive class: 
we are, therefore, all the more thankful for what he does give us. Thggmost 
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striking of the thirty are ‘‘The Song of the Sower,” ‘Sella,” and ‘‘The 
Little People of the Snow.” The translation of the ‘‘ Fifth Book of Homer’s 
Odyssey” is well done. The spirit of the Greek hexameter is fairly transfixed 
in our English pentameter blank verse; and the most exacting critic will find 
little to carp at in the-rendering. 12mo, 220 pages. Published by Appleton, of 
New York. 


From Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received Dr. RoBERTS 
BartHotow’s ‘Manual of Instruction for Enlisting and Discharging Soldiers, 
with Special Reference to the Medical Examination of Recruits, and the Detec- 
tion of Disqualifying and Feigned Diseases.” Dr. Bartholow is an assistant 
surgeon in the army, and is so highly esteemed for professional acquirements, 
that he has been placed in charge of the McDougall General Hospital, and 
appointed ‘‘ Professor of Military Medical Jurisprudence in the Army Medica] 
School.” It speaks further in high praise of his work that it has been 
adopted by the Surgeon-General for issue to the medical officers of the army. 
12mo, 276 pages. 


‘*Copp&r’s Field Manual of Courts-Martial,” also published by Messrs. Lip- 
pincott & Co., is a pocket-volume containing all the forms and modes of pro- 
ceeding of courts-martial, and is designed to:put into the hands of the unskilled 
a ready help when called jupon to do duty as judge-advocate or member of a 
court-martial. We are inforined that it has been of great service in the army 
to the many who have used it. 18mo, 150 pages. 


Mr. F. Leypoldt has issued a beautiful little quarto of 16 pages, with charm- 
ing illuminated illustrations, entitled ‘‘Legends of the Birds.”” The poems 
are by Cuartes Goprrey LELAND, Esq., a well-known littérateur, whose know- 
ledge of the literatures of the modern languages is almost exhaustless. The 
poems which form this collection, however, are not translations, as some of 
our contemporaries have ignorantly stated, but original English versions of old 
legends connected with birds. They are admirably rendered; and the book, 
with its fine illustrations by Mr. F. Moras, is a charming holiday present. 


The Appletons are publishing in monthly parts, each 50 cents, ‘“‘ A History 
of the World from the Earliest Records to the Present Time,” by Purp 
Smit, B.A. Part I. is before us, and promises well for the work. It is a stout 
octavo pamphlet of 96 pages. 


One of the last issues from the elegant military press of D. Van Nostrand 
is Captain Craighill’s translation of Durour’s famous ‘‘Cours de Tactique et 
de la Stratégie,” &c. The author is a general, and at the head of the general 
staff in the army of Switzerland. His work treats of the principles of stra- 
tegy, the organization of armies, marches and manceuvres, battles, the defences 
of rivers and mountains, combats and affairs, reconnoissances, special missions, 
and giving rest to troops. There are twenty-nine valuable diagrams and illus- 
trations. The only part omitted is that which has special application to the 
Swiss army. Captain Craighill is already known as the translator—in con- 
junction with Captain Mendell—of Jomini’s “‘ Précis de l’Art de la Guerre;” 
and a cursory perusal of the present work leads us to believe it has been well 
rendered into English. Well known in the French, many of our officers will 
hail its appearance in English. Mr. Van Nostrand has, as usual, done all that 
could be desired in its publication. It is a duodecimo of 396 pages. 
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Knowing that in our Army and Navy there are enthusiastic chess-players, 
who carry their men with them, and improvise chess-boards, as they march, 
‘at a moment’s notice,’ or—we now speak of the Navy—who descend from 
their “‘ turrets”—watch-towers in a new poetical sense—to fight metaphorical 
battles, capable of literal application, even while the enemy are calling check 
with cylindrical shot on armor and rivet,—to such we commend most heartily 
a book which will be more welcome than Thackeray’s new novel,—even ALLEN’S 
Life of Philidor, Musician and Chess-Player. We know the author, and they 
will join in our praises when they read the life of his maestro. Professor Allen 
is the careful collector and present possessor of the finest chess library in the 
country ; and, being besides a musician, he is eminently the proper biographer 
of Philidor. A more careful, detailed, and interesting biography we have not 
seen, and we feel that we only ‘‘extend the area” of chess study by thus briefly 
calling attention to it. Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, are the 
publishers; and the excellent taste exhibited in the typography of the work 
deserves our highest praise. 


To our fellow-monthlies with which the Editor has a “lang syne” acquaint- 
ance, we make our most graceful introductory bow. 

The “ Atlantie”—we need go no further than the January number in proof 
—is the best literary monthly ever issued in America. Boston fights hard for 
her well-earned laurels, and a glance at the numbers of the “ Atlantic” will 
show that in magazine literature she bears off the new wreaths. Among the 
striking papers in the New Year number are Professor Agassiz’s ‘‘ Eternal Ap- 
pearance of Glaciers,” Dr. Holmes’s “Minister Plenipotentiary,” and, instar’ 
omnium, Longfellow’s ‘‘ Three Cantos of Dante’s Paradiso.” The last-mentioned 
is a foretaste of what has been long desired as a full banquet,—a complete 
English version of the Divina Commedia, by a scholar and a poet. We have a 
glorious promise; let us have a speedy fulfilment. 

At the head of the Pictorial Magazines, which has taught the great Ameri- 
can people more of home history and foreign customs than any other instru: 
mentality in the werld, let us place ‘‘Harper’s New Monthly.” It has a larger 
circulation than any similar organ, and, subsidizing both pen and pencil of 
adventurous travellers, it has given us interior views of lands which the great 
mass of ‘‘outside barbarians” never visit. Lossing’s ‘‘ War of 1812” is full 
of personal and pictorial incident; and Harper always publishes, passibus equis, 
some great English novel by Thackeray, Trollope, or other fiction-idol whom 
the public has enshrined. 


We say a word, with real praise and pleasure, concerning our admirably 
conducted weekly contemporary, the ‘‘Army and Navy Journal,” edited and 
published in New York by W. C. Cuurcu, Esq. Intelligently edited, liberally 
conducted, and excellently well printed and published, it deserves the great 
success it has achieved. Having already expressed in a public manner our 
opinion of its merits, we shall have frequent occasions to repeat it and te 
renew to it our “distinguished consideration.” Mr. Church deserves great 
credit for the enterprising spirit he has displayed in his reeent, but already 
well-established, journal. 
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EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 


First, of the great war! Its present condition and its future prospects 
are the prime concern of all loyal men,—soldiers, sailors, and citizens 
alike. 

Offering in this number a slight summary of the state of affairs when 
we go to press, we are fortunate in being able to present a partial solu- 
tion at least of the great question, how to report progress. Our people, 
too easily impressed, perhaps, by the occurrences of the day, need to 
be reminded that it is by comparing the aspects of the war at stated 
intervals, that they are really able to note our progress. That progress 
is marked not so much by isolated events as by epochs; and it is by a 
comparison of aggregates that we reach just conclusions. The great 
masses are a great thermometer, to which the daily intelligence is the 
moral weather. A single disaster puts them into “the doleful dumps ;”” 
while a single success exalts them to the seventh heaven of satisfaction 
and hope. A little patience, with a modicum of common sense, will 
teach the right lesson. The true way to report progress is to look over 
the spaces, let us say from month to month and from year to year; and, 
doing this, we shall observe, as we have heretofore done, our own con- 
stant, never greatly-checked, successful advance, and at the same time 
the despair, the bankruptcy, the contracting limits, of the great rebel- 
lion. Thus, the important victories of Somerset, Donelson, Murfrees- 
borough, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and Chattanooga, stand like great bea- 
cons in our progress, lighting the way to the end, not far distant, where 
we shall behold the grand tableau of a dead treason transfixed by the 
spear of loyalty, as in old pictures we have seen the archangel piercing 
the fallen and yet writhing form of the old dragon. 

Beginning the year of our new magazine, not with the past, but with 
the present and actual, we shall have a point of departure in our jour- 
ney through the future history of the great war: in the successive 
numbers we shall present summaries of progress from month to month. 
We must, of course, limit ourselves, for want of space, to a glance at the 
great centres of the war, upon which all eyes are turned, because great 
armies are there confronted, and because success at these points, or any 
of them, promises a speedy end,—leaving to our daily contemporaries 
the details of news. 

Tue Situation 1n Virarnra is at present a very quiet and simple one. 
The Army of the Potomac still lies through and around Culpeper, cover- 
ing Washington and watching the movements of Lee, both armies being, 
for a time at least, in winter quarters, The day for active operations 
seems to be over. Mud begins to assert its supremacy; and-when the 
“sacred soil” becomes fit for “terrestrial pies,” it takes such a loving 
hold upon men, horses, and wagons, that they are fain to yield to its 
embrace and be still. We accord a hearty sympathy to those veterans 
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—whose composition and numbers are not now to be divulged—who 
are coming home on furloughs of thirty-five days, after having re-en- 
listed for the war. Thrice welcome be their bronzed faces and battered 
forms to the loving embraces of home! happy be their brief period of 
honorable repose! They have a grand battle-list,—victories achieved with 
herculean efforts, triumphs borne with noble moderation, and reverses 
sustained with heroic fortitude. The Army of the Potomac has a secure 
place and an everlasting eulogium in American history, and its achieve- 
ments are not yet ended. 

But the quiet in their immediate front has not been entirely unbroken. 
Intelligence has been received that General Early was moving upon Win- 
chester, in the valley of the Shenandoah, and had already attacked and 
driven in the pickets in front of that town. The snow, which is falling 
while we write these words, would seem to demonstrate that Early is. 
rather late in such a movement, or—let us wait for the fulfilment—is 
throwing dust into Union eyes, so as to cover a sudden backward march 
for the relief of Longstreet. This is not the season for invasions ; and 
General Early had better stay with Lee, or go to—Salem, to greet Ave- 
rill, should he come again. 

The Army of the Potomac is now a veteran army, and always ready. 
We are proud to know that the Russian Admiral Lisvoski and his staff 
paid it a visit lately, and were struck with its evident efficiency. ‘‘They 
arrived at head-quarters about three p.m. A review of the Sixth Corps 
was immediately ordered, and before five the troops were in line. The 
promptness of this move, and the splendid soldierly appearance of our 
men, impressed the distinguished visitors with the remarkable effi- 
ciency of our volunteer system. After the review, General Sedgwick 
handsomely entertained the admiral and staff at his head-quarters.” 

In this connection we have noted the Senate resolution of thanks to 
its former and present commanders. It is couched in the following 
words :— 


“‘ Resolved, That the gratitude of the American people, and the thanks of 
their representatives in Congress, are due and are hereby tendered to Major- 
General Joseph Heoker, and the officers and soldiers of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, for the skill, energy, and endurance which first covered Washington and 
Ba:timore from the meditated blow of the advancing and powerful army of the 
rebels, led by General Robert E. Lee; and to Major-General George G. Meade, 
and the officers and soldiers of that army, for the skill and heroic valor which 
at Gettysburg repulsed, defeated, and drove back, broken and depressed, the 
veteran army of the rebellion.” 


Upon this we have but a single word of comment. Without detract- 
ing from the real and brilliant merits of General Hooker, still further 
exemplified in the recent success at Chattanooga, we think General 
Meade’s services, and the grandeur of our success at Gettysburg, deserved 
a separate resolution and a distinct individuality: And here let us say 
a word in sorrowful eulogy of Buford, whose loss is so greatly felt. As 
a cavalry commander he was second to none: devoted to his profession, 
daring in action, careful of his troops, he was perhaps only culpable 
in that he was not sufficiently careful of his health. “Be careful of 
your health, but prodigal of your life,’ was the advice of a gallant old 
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soldier. Would that men like Buford, who cannot be replaced, would 
act upon the first part of this admirable precept! He was made a major- 
general on his death-bed; and his soldiers of the First Cavalry Division 
cried like children when his death was announced. Is any other eulogy 
necessary? Farewell, gallant heart; your spirit yet lives, and will in- 
spire those that come after. 

East TENNESSEE claims our next attention. It is at present the locale 
of aremarkable military problem. Longstreet, detached by Bragg,— 
foolish Bragg, to detach him !—was lured onward by Burnside across the 
river at Lenoir, through the battle-in-retreat at Campbell’s Station, tothe 
siege of Knoxville. He failed in avery determined attack, and then was 
driven northward to the gaps and mountains. Followed by cavalry, he 
turned upon them and drove them back. If all the forces then con- 
centrating at Knoxville, under Burnside, Sherman, and Granger, had 
been put in motion at once against him in three parallel columns, he 
might have been crushed: while fighting the centre column, the other 
two would have folded inward and enveloped him. He had only a 
movable column, without base or supports. For just then, in order to 
make his situation more desperate, Averill had accomplished one of the 
greatest feats of the war, widely known and endorsed for history as 
Averill’s famous raid. Starting from New Creek, a station on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, he marched rapidly southward through Coving- 
ton past Staunton to Salem, a depot on the great arterial Virginia & 
East Tennessee Railroad, where he broke up the communication, de- 
stroying many stores, and returning, notwithstanding the united efforts— 
misdirected, however—of six commands, under Early, Jones, Fitzhugh 
Lee, Imboden, Jackson, Echols, and McCoustin, to head him off and 
demolish him. Among his feats was dragging his artillery with ropes 
across Crog’s Creek seven times in twenty-four hours. The country will 
not soon forget how through icy roads and blinding storms, after such 
effectual service, his command “ marched, slid, and swam three hundred 
and fifty-five miles in double-quick time.” The rebels are hugely dis- 
gusted at his performance, and the Richmond “ Examiner” makes bitter 
fun of the generals who let him get away. 

The position of Longstreet, which for many days was very critical, is 
now far less so. He was at the last accounts, after the battle of Bean’s 
Station,—in which the rebels claim that he drove our forees back, captur- 
ing seventy wagons and a large number of prisoners,—stretched across 
the railroad, at bay, covering Rogersville and its junction, and holding, 
if he only had supplies of food and clothing, a strong position,—one 
from which he can open his communication with Lee, as he doubtless 
has already done, and at the same time cast a threatening glance upon 
Kentucky. He also has a foothold in East Tennessee, and changes, for 
the time at least, the character of Grant’s plans. Among all the officers 
in the rebel army who have been distinguished for their military actions, 
no one has more astonished his old acquaintances than Longstreet. A 
slow mind, with small! acquirements, in his younger days, like Stonewall 
Jackson he has found his niche; and justice requires us to say that as a 
determined, rapid, cool, and wicked fighter, wherever he can see his 
men, he is equal to any general in either army. The manner in which 
he has thus far managed his detached column in East Tennessee only 
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corroborates our opinion of his qualities. We wish him a speedy over- 
throw, which will be all the greater triumph for us because we acknow- 
ledge his powers. His command, which was detached by General Bragg’s 
order on the 3d of November, consists of his own corps, General John- 
son’s division, and General Wheeler’s cavalry division; and we are in- 
formed that he means to go into winter quarters there. If the collapse 
does not take place before spring, we think his position will be the scene 
of a great battle when the campaign opens. So we hope the “crisis,” 
“ collapse,”—end, in short,—will be hurried up so as to render that un- 
necessary. Meantime, a few raids, cutting him off again and again from 
Lynchburg and supplies, would not be amiss; and for this purpose we 
suggest to the Government a large and immediate increase of our cavalry 
force, to cut the rebellion, not in two, but in twenty, by raids emulating 
Stoneman, Grierson, and Averill. 

Since writing the above we have intelligence that Ewell has joined 
Longstreet, and that they intend to attack Knoxville. We do not be- 
lieve they will attempt this, but we do believe they will hold the position 
in East Tennessee. 

CuatTranooca ceases, for a time, to attract an intense interest, as in the 
recent past. The main body of the Army of the Cumberland is there, 
and occupying the few great keys to the position in the immediate 
vicinity. The double problem which still employs that army is reor- 
ganization and transportation of supplies. It is a long line, and an un- 
certain, troubled one, which connects Chattanooga with the great bases 
of supplies: it is to secure that line that General Grant is now at work. 
To this end, he is temporarily absent from the front, planning for an 
early and, let us hope, triumphant campaign. The hero of Vicksburg 
has the confidence of the people, and they look for new dissolving views 
in the rebel lines when Uncle Sam makes a new advance. 

Bragg, who did not prove to be a very “ good dog,” was temporarily re- 
placed by Hardee, brave enough as a soldier, but totally incompetent for 
such acommand. This the rebel Government well knew, and so they 
have sent Joseph E. Johnston to command that army. A godd soldier, of 
the martinet school, unbending and unversatile, Johnston, who assumed 
command on the 27th December, is ‘not the man for Galway,” as we 
venture to predict the next battle will show. Bragg did many absurd 
things, but none more so than detaching Longstreet to move upon 
Burnside and thus inviting Grant to attack him. So, with W. F. Smith’s 
magnificent engineering, and Fighting Joe’s impetuosity, he had the 
reward of his singular strategy at once. 

CHARLESTON, so long a focus of burning battle, is now dim and silent, 
except from the lurid glare and noise of Gillmore’s shells, of which he 
was particularly lavish on Christmas eve, giving to the seasonable en- 
tertainments a grand pyrotechnic effect, which, however, none of the 
Charlestonians were w.lling to gaze upon. The city was set on fire; and 
the lurid glare seemed like the day of doom. The women and children 
have been removed; only troops remain, ‘ whose business ’tis to die,’’ 
and who are quite likely to do a wholesale business, if Gillmore keeps 
up his rain of fire. His last achievement, it is said, was a successful 
attempt to throw the Greek fire into the city. 

Apropos of Charleston, the navy, not to say the country, is becoming 
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divided as to the value and virtues of the Monitors. Upon this topic 
we invite the views of our naval readers. In the mean time, we have 
made‘ notes of the opinions of several of our distinguished officers on 
the subject. Admiral Dupont, referring to his attack with the fleet, 
says,— 

‘‘No ship had been exposed to the severest fire of the enemy over forty (40) 
minutes, and yet in that brief period, as the Department will perceive by the 
detailed reports of the commanding officers, five of the iron-clads were wholly 
or partially disabled; disabled, too (as the obstructions could not be passed), 
in that which was most essential to our success,—I mean in their armament, or 
power of inflicting injury by their guns. Commander Rhind, in the Keokuk, 
had only been able to fire three times during the short period he was exposed 
to the guns of the enemy, and was obliged to withdraw from action to prevent 
his vessel from sinking, which event occurred on the following morning. The 
Nahant, Commander Downes, was most seriously damaged, her turret being so 
jammed as effectually to prevent its turning; many of the bolts of both turret 
and pilot-house were broken, and the latter became nearly untenable in conse- 
quence of the nuts and ends flying across it. Captain P. Drayton, in the Pas- 
saic, after the fourth fire from her eleven-inch gun, was unable to use it again 
during the action; and his turret also became jammed, though he was, after 
some delay, enabled to get it into motion again. Commander Ammen, of the 
Patapsco, lost the use of his rifled gun after the fifth fire, owing to the carrying 
away of the forward cap-square bolts. On the Nantucket, Commander Fairfax 
reports that after the third shot from the fifteen-inch gun the port stopper became 
jammed, several shot striking very near the port, and driving in the plates, 
preventing the further use of that gun during the action. The other iron-clads, 
though struck many times severely, were still able to use their guns; but I am 
convinced that, in all probability, in another thirty minutes they would have 
been likewise disabled.” 


Captain Percival Drayton adds,— 


«I was more than usually incommoded by smoke during the action, owing, 
no doubt, io the difficulty of keeping the blower-bands in working order, with 
such an amount vf water as has been for days pouring over them through the 
lower part of the turret,—a most serious evil, and which, I think, calls for a 
remedy, if the turret isto be kept up in any but the smoothest water. My 
experience at Fort McAllister satisfied me that the decks were not strong 
enough; and this of Fort Sumter, that the pilot-house is not capable of with- 
standing heavy shot for any length of time, and even throws a doubt on the 
turret itself, or at least its machinery.” 


We append to this the’ strongly-worded opinion of Captain Fairfax, 
of San Jacinto and Trent fame :— 


‘¢Qur fire always drew down upon us four or five heavy rifle-shots, aimed at 
our ports. One rifle-shot struck within less than six inches of the fifteen-inch 
port; several struck very near. I am convinced that although this class of 
vessels can stand a very heavy fire, yet the want of more guns will render them 
comparatively harmless before formidable earthworks and forts. I must say 
that I am disappointed beyond measure at this experiment of Monitors over- 
coming strong forts. It is a fair trial.” 


Now, gentlemen who believe in the Monitors, we shall be glad to hear 


what can be said in their favor. We have, of course, only indicated 
objections; we invite the navy to state and refute them, and, among 
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other matters, to resolve us, if they can, how it came that the Weehawken 
went down in four minutes, drowning a gallant crew like caged rats. 
Ugh! it makes us shudder to think of it. 

Weclip from the Baltimore “ American” an extract from a letter from 
Morris Island, dated Christmas eve, which describes the diving-dress by 
which men go down to clean the bottoms of the Monitors :— 


“The diver when clothed in his armor is weighted with one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. Besides his armor, he has two leaden pads fitting to his 
breast and back. The soles of his shoes are of lead, an inch and a half thick. 
All this weight is needed to overcome the buoyancy given by the mass of air 
forced into the armor and dress, the latter of India-rubber, worn by the diver. 
When below the surface, he can instantly bring himself up by closing moment- 
arily the aperture in the helmet for the escape of the air. His buoyancy is 
immediately increased, and he pops up like a cork and floats at will upon the 
surface.’ The work of scraping the bottoms of the Monitors is very arduous. 
The diver sits upon a spar lashed athwart the bottom of the vessel, so arranged 
as to be moved as the work progresses, and, with a scraper fixed to a long 
handle, works on both sides of himself as far as he can reach. The mass of 
oysters that become attached to the iron hull of one of the Monitors, even 
during one summer here, is immense. By actual measurement, it was esti- 
mated that two hundred and fifty bushels of oysters, shells, and sea-weed were 
taken from the bottom of the Montauk alone. The captains of the Monitors 
have sometimes indulged in the novelty of a mess of oysters raised on the hulls 
of their own vessels.” 


A germ of intelligence—soon, we hope, to be ripened into a harvest 
of success—comes to tell us that somewhere about Christmastide an 
expedition sailed under General Truman Seymour, with an unannounced 
destination. Savannah is proposed by the prophets: Mobile is the alter- 
native. We prefer not to be wise above what is written, but to await 
the issue. Gillmore is a cool and “skilful pilot in extremity,” and Sey- 
mour as brave as a lion. Besides this, he is burning for a chance of 
distinction. We hope it has come. By our next issue we shall have 
the story to tell; and in the mean time we bid our old friend Seymour 
God-speed on his adventures. The two Monitors accompanying his 
fleet savor of a movement on Savannah. 

From Texas the news is cheering. Our troops under General Wash- 
burne had advanced upon Indianola and Lavacca, with a threatening 
towards San Antonio de Bejar. Indianola has been occupied amid the 
acclamations of the people, who hail in the coming of our troops the 
return of order, law, and plenty. The progress of our army is constant: 
they occupy place after place without resistance. The military command 
in Texas has been, by a recent order of General Banks, divided into 
two. The banks of the Rio Grande form a single district, commanded 
by General Herron, who has his head-quarters at Brownsville. General 
Dana remains at the head of the forces which operate on the Gulf coast, 
with his head-quarters at Matagorda, and has a general control in the 
whole department. 

General John Magruder has, of course, a neat little proclamation to 
hurl at our advancing columns, in which he declares he does not give up 
Western Texas, but calls on minute-men to organize immediately at 
Victoria and to drive the Vandals back to their ships. We can hardly 
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picture to ourselves the elegant Magruder, who figured in former times 
so grandly on “gay and festive occasions,” doing duty in the “ forests 
primeval” of Texas. If he was sent into Coventry there when Texas 
was an insignificant part of the great theatre, it is time to remove him 
again ; for he is hardly the general for such a campaign. 

We need not repeat what is so well known about the exchange of 
prisoners, the difficulties in the way of exchange, the status of colored 
troops and their officers. We are just informed that the entire subject 
is placed in the hands of General Butler, with whom the rebels have 
heretofore refused to treat, and that the principle of retaliation is to 
be applied at once: for every Roland they shall have an Oliver, whether 
in men or measures. How the rebels have treated our prisoners we 
shall take the word of Mr. Foote, who openly denounced, in the rebel 
Congress, the wholesale starvation to which they were consigned. We 
commend his statements and his ardor on this subject to the considera- 
tion of European Powers. 

And how shall we characterize the Amnesty, except as the most admi- 
rable policy which could have been adopted? Mr. Lincoln has certainly 
some Egeria in the lot behind the White House: her promptings are 
discreet, excellent, and timely. Will the rebels accept the amnesty ? 

It is true, Mr. Foote offered a resolution concerning it in the rebel 
Congress, in which he indulged in the usual amount of elegant slang, 
such as “imbecile and unprincipled usurper,” “ruins of constitutional 
liberty,” &c.; it is also true that Mr. Miles, desirous of withering the 
proclamation by silent contempt, moved to lay Mr. Foote’s resolution 
on the table; but it is furthermore and grandly true that in Alabama, 
Texas, North Carolina, and Arkansas, the amnesty proclamation is begin- 
ning to leaven the whole lump. Arkansas has sent her one-tenth dele- 
gation to Washington; and other States will follow, and “ constitutional 
liberty,’’ let Mr. Foote be assured, will rise, phoenix-like, from its “ ruins,” 
—the work of the rebellion,—and yet cause the desolation they have 
made to bloom once more like a garden. Such a proclamation cannot 
accomplish its full purpose at once. Pride, a still lingering but fast- 
fleeting gleam of hope for the rebel cause, and other considerations 
will restrain many from immediate acceptance; but the tide begins 
to turn, and will in due time become a sweeping flood, never to ebb 
again. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


INTERVENTION is either dead or sleeping most torpidly. And why? 
First, because of our continued and marvellous successes; and second, 
because Poland was good enough to revolt, and Hungary is just now 
obliging enough to make a new stir in the old fashion. Add to this 
that Holstein, the great diplomatic fancy stock, is again fluctuating in 
the market. England, who began with decided secession sympathies, 
don’t quite see it now. Rebel vessels used to fit out in her ports. But 
when the British lion put on his spectacles,—he is waxing somewhat old, 
and needs them,—he was not deceived, though he read Turkish names 
on rams building in his ports; no, not though they were ordered by 
the Emperor of China, the King of Egypt, and the Sultan of Turkey. 
That John was for once happily right, Mr. Mallory, the rebel Secre- 
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tary of the Navy, has recently informed us in the most truth-telling 
despatch ever issued in Secessia. 

And France, malgré Slidell and—so the scandal-mongers say—lessons 
in poker at Biarritz; malgré, besides, the Mexican successes and hoped- 
for Maximilian, who won’t come, inclines to that justice which is rela- 
tive, and will not intervene; unless, indeed, we choose to consider her 
high-handed measures in Mexico a species of intervention, as they are a 
decidedly impertinent interference, in North American concerns. 

Russia, our friend and coadjutor, is making immense preparations 
for war. She is determined to subdue the Poles, and be ready in the 
spring for any coalition which may be formed against her. When Na- 
poleon uttered the apothegm that in fifty years Europe would be repub- 
lican or Cossack, he stated only a vague half-truth. Russia’s recent 
grand emancipation, and her liberal policy, as much as her evident sym- 
pathy for us, lead us to believe that the great changes which such a war 
will work out will give to us a Europe at once republican and Cossack, 
—one in which, with the spread of liberal principles, Russia will play a 
far more prominent and distinguished part than ever. 

Thank Heaven for the great diversion! Austria and Prussia, as 
ancient partitioners of Poland, must side with Russia, and the West will 
unite perhaps against them. Then for a war & Joutrance, which will 
make its participants forget “‘the American imbroglio.” 

It was in view of this condition of things that Napoleon called a 
Congress of Sovereigns; but the Great Powers have refused or evaded 
his call; and, as he said war was inevitable without one, let us believe 
him. Denmark, Greece, and the poor Pope accept, of course; and the 
latter sends—so much gained, at least—his apostolic benediction to the 
Emperor, the Empress, and the imperial prince. As Father Tom would 
say, they are a blessed set now any how. England, Russia, and Austria 
send temporizing notes in answer to his circular, demanding explana- 
tions before they can consent. Napoleon has no explanations to make, 
except to a congress; and so let us expect a great European war. As 
philanthropists, we shudder ; as patriots before all else, we say, Amen! 

As a distinct cause of European trouble we have the disorder in Hol- 
stein. Poor Holstein! it cannot “‘ serve two masters.” Belonging to Den- 
mark,—the King of Denmark was Duke of Holstein,—it is also a member 
of the Germanic Confederation, and the inhabitants are Germans and 
not Danes,—speaking the German language and having German man- 
ners and customs. Hine illa horrida bella. At the last news received, the 
German troops were taking possession peaceably, while, on the opposite 
side, Norway and Sweden were offering aid to “ Scandinavian” Denmark 
to resist German aggressions. | 

Over her entire surface Europe is resting upon volcanic fires, which, 
when they do burst forth, shall flood the land with lava-streams. 
Diversities of race, of geography, of interests, always are at work; but 
the grand eruption never takes place save from the crater of some high 
ambition which, if it cannot dominate, must destroy. The historical 
euphemism by which we gild these horrors is the “balance of power,” 
not held by Justice, but by Mammon,— 


“The least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven.” 
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We shall watch the news from Europe with the greatest interest ; for, 
apart from the direct historical value of such a great war as is now im- 
minent, to us the indirect effect is of the greatest importance. If they 
go to war, they cannot interfere with us; if they go to war and weaken 
themselves, we rise in comparison, and assume a place of unanticipated 
and most commanding power. Paradoxical as it may seem, our great 
war is giving us great and developing strength; theirs, should it come, 
must weaken them all. 

Mexico demands our warmest sympathies. Never was there a more 
unjust or arrogant invasion than that of the French. But for our inter- 
nal troubles, it would never have been dared; and we see in it, unless 
it be speedily abandoned, the seed of bloody contests, in which France 
must suffer prodigiously. Invaded, driven back after a gallant resist- 
ance, the Mexican patriots still show a bold front. A few overawed, 
unnamed “ notables” did subscribe to the French requisitions and im- 
positions, and even proceed to France to entreat Napoleon to give them 
a king, and did further kotoo to Maximilian and beg him to come and be 
their king. Unparalleled disgrace of the few, by no means representing 
the wishes of the many. Maximilian—no fool, by the by—wants the 
United States to recognize the new Mexican monarchy as a condition 
of his acceptance. Don’t he wish he may get it? Or rather it is a civil 
way of declining. Who will take the tempting nuts out of the fire,— 
the monkey or a Spanish cat? In the mean time, the French occupy 
the city of Mexico in force, but the Mexican army still musters strongly 
in the direction of Queretaro and San Luis, and when guerrillas mur- 
dered Comonfort, on the 13th of November, Uraga was at once pro- 
moted to his place. Why does not Mexico rise in her majesty, if she 
has any? Why do nota million of men spring out of the ground to 
overwhelm this handful of impertinent French? Never did a people 
have so splendid a chance. Never was immortal glory offered a nation 
at so cheap a price. San Luis is the present seat of the Juarez govern-, 
ment. The French have occupied Queretaro, the Mexican army having 
evacuated it as indefensible. We still hope honorable things for Mexico. 
Let her not ‘disappoint our expectations. Everywhere the French are 
surrounded by small forces, which, like hawks upon the wing, harass 
them, making it unsafe for soldiers to leave the main body. Troops 
have been raised in Puebla and Oajaca. Duranzo, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
Jalisco, and Zacatecas are organizing and equipping new regiments. 
They do not.love the French, nor an empire, nor Louis Napoleon’s pro- 
tection; and that astute nephew of his uncle would give a bright penny 
—he will make it a pound in a few months—to get his finger out of 
that pie which proves to be arat-trap. He isn’t Jacky Horner: he finds 
no plum; and we are beginning to doubt that he is a great boy, after all. 

Riddle as he has contrived to make himself to the diplomatic world,— 
unprincipled adventurer as he is,—not quite so bad, though, as Mr. King- 
lake paints him,—he is in great danger of being solved now; and when 
stripped of his mask, which, to do him justice, he has very skilfully 
worn, we wonder whether he will bear an anatomical examination. A 
post mortem, when it does come, will reveal, we doubt not, an incurable 
moral disease. 

Wars are contagious, or, rather, prolific. Therebellion in St. Domingo 
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assumes grand proportions. Spain has about ten thousand troops on 
the island; but bad roads and insurgent marksmen keep them from 
penetrating into the interior. Disease also is at work, and, owing to the 
lack of tents and blankets, the Spanish troops are suffering heavily, 
thirty or forty dying daily. Fifteen hundred have been sent home, and 
four hundred were in the hospital. Spain, if she is unsuccessful, owes 
it all to Louis Napoleon and his Mexican scheme, of which we need 
say no more at present. 

The London “ Times,” which, like Longfellow’s Saturn, has so often 
caused the world to tremble by the “ reverberation of the thunder of 
its bass,” has degenerated into a weak and childish treble, which is as 
pitiable as that of Shakspeare’s lean and slippered pantaloon. 

We were but a short time since refreshed by its new views of Ameri- 
can geography, which informed us that the Cumberland and Tennessee 
unite and empty into the Mississippi, «nd that the battle of Chica- 
mauga was fought in the northern part of the State of Tennessee. This 
ignorance is pitiable enough in itself; but when it is made the basis of 
strategical criticisms uttered with a magisterial air, we do not know 
whether to laugh or be angry. 

But just now we have some startling enunciations of political economy. 
“When the conquest of the South is achieved,” says this sapient organ, 
“it must be followed by military occupation,” which the ‘ Times” re- 
gards as entirely impracticable. Opposing Mr. Lincoln’s message and his 
proclamation of amnesty, it goes on to say in substance that, while sacri- 
ficing its own liberty and finances, the North will not be able to preserve 
in a permanent manner the immense territories of the South and hold 
in subjection a hostile population. Let us give the ‘‘ Times” a few geo- 
graphical statistics, doubtless not to be found in English maps. The 
population of South Carolina is about 800,000; the area of the State, 
29,000 square miles, or about twenty-eight persons to the square mile. 
By a similar process we shall find that Arkansas has about four only, and 
Texas but one to the square mile. With the exception of Kentucky, 
the proportion of South Carolina is as large as that of any Southern 
State. The “Times” may make its own comparison between these sta- 
tistics and those of European countries; for all that we have to say may 
be said upon this basis. The Southern States are not yet peopled, even, as 
their resources invite and demand that they shall be. Let them but 
once be fairly opened to immigration of free labor, and the new State 
governments on Mr. Lincoln’s one-tenth representation will not be sub- 
jected to the attacks of a “hostile population,” but maintained by an 
overwhelming new population of loyal men, who, with the numerous 
Union men muzzled at present, will constitute a loyal people forever, 
and push the rebels from the seats they were unworthy to occupy. To 
half an eye without spectacles, this is so manifest that we are ashamed 
for the “ Times” that it should not see it. 

Had the rebellion occurred in a thickly-settled country and supported 
by autochthons, in defence of long-cherished and long-menaced rights, it 
might have been different. 

But, after all, the military occupation of which the “Times” speaks 
is just the normal movement of our war; and it is such an occupation 
which is to submerge, in a broad and comparatively unsettled country, 
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all vestiges of the rebellion. The rebels opened the flood-gates them- 
selves, and the ever-increasing flood is becoming resistless and destruc- 
tive. Moral tempests are governed by natural laws: having sowed the 
wind, the harvest is the whirlwind. 

From an experienced and distinguished naval officer we have received 
the following considerations upon naval construction and equipments : 


‘Building up, as .we are, a large navy, it is a matter of the utmost import- 
ance that, while considering the present wants of the country in this respect, 
the future should also be kept in view, and the time looked to when, our internal 
troubles at rest, we may be involved in a foreign war. In viewing this subject, 
the considerations are first our coast and harbor defence. For this purpose 
the ‘Monitor’ class built and building are peculiarly adapted, and, with the 
improvements which experience is introducing, will not only render secure our 
harbors against foreign shipping, but enable us to defy the blockade of our 
coast by even any iron-plated fleet that can cross the ocean; but, with all the 
improvements which can at present be foreseen, this class can never be sea- 
going vessels in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and not to a greater ex- 
tent than for the purpose of passing from point to point on our coast, and 
then, as heretofore, under convoy. It is still a doubtful question whether ves- 
sels merely iron-plated (which can be called sea-going vessels) are a desirable 
and efficient class, or have any great advantage unless their speed not only 
exceeds that of properly constructed wooden vessels, but also that of any 
powerful ‘Monitors’ or rams used for coast-defence. As yet we have no ex- 
perience in this class of vessel; for, though the New Ironsides has admirably 
performed the work required of her, and proved all that could be expected as 
far as plating is concerned, we know really nothing of her sea-going qualities, 
and certainly she has not speed. The experience with this class by England 
and France, as far as we are aware, gives little if any inducement for imitating 
them. 

‘‘Our coast and harbors being secure, we have to look to our position and 
the necessities of our naval force on the ocean in a foreign war; and the 
present is the time, while millions are being expended on these structures, to . 
make use of the best experience that the country affords, that there be no 
failures in either model or arrangement. First in this is to be considered 
speed, that with our wooden vessels we may be able to engage or avoid an en- 
gagement when requisite: to be always superior in this respect to the iron-clad 
vessels of an enemy, is to render valueless such vessels. Secondly, having no 
colonies, and in war in a great measure shut out from foreign ports, it is 
absolutely necessary that our war-vessels which are to keep the sea should 
not only carry the greatest possible amount of fuel, but be so constructed that, 
with banked fires, their sails can be efficiently used as their ordinary propel- 
ling power, using their steam only when compelled to do so. Thirdly, the 
boilers and machinery of all vessels should be so constructed and so placed as 
to be sufficiently below the water-line to be safe from danger from shot; no 
part of them should be at any time exposed, and such plans should be adopted 
as have not only these requisites, but such as experience has proved to be 
the most durable, requiring the least repairs, and most readily repaired. In 
the arrangement internally, no vessel should be without a light deck at least to 
cover her battery; and this is moreover absolutely necessary for the proper 
berthing and health of a crew. Last, but far from least, the ordnance of our 
vessels should be thoroughly scanned; one-man ideas and theories should be 
thrown to the winds, and the experience of those intrusted with their manage- 
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ment, under all circumstances, be brought into requisition, and the batteries 
of our vessels be so ordered that they can be used at any and all seasons when 
any gun can be cast loose, instead of—as now with the eleven-inch—having 
in a moderate sea to be tied up with cross-lashings enough to heave down a 
seventy-four. 

‘‘All these matters are those which experience at sea, together with ordi- 
nary intelligence, can provide for. The one man’s idea and the one man’s interest 
must be discarded, or, after building and equipping ship upon ship, we may 
find that a want of foresight, while providing for the present, has left us, as 
far as an efficient navy is concerned, very nearly where we commenced.” 


While preparing our last copy, we are startled by the news that 
Thackeray is dead. We pause in our labors to pay an humble tribute 
to his great merits as an author and asa man. Next to Dickens, he is 
the most distinguished of English humorists. He handled all the wea- 
pons of satire with a master hand,—its cloth-yard shafts of ridicule, its 
polished rapier, which he skilfully sent through the heart of aristocratic 
immunities of evil, its masked batteries, with which he demolished 
snobs, and its two big broad English fists, with which he battered shams 
so that they could not “come to time.” The influence of his books has 
been good; and reform and popular progress in England have often 
been content to follow his fearless and uncompromising lead. 

Without being cognizant of his views on our present war, we have 
been satisfied in times past with his recognition of our merits as a nation, 
and his gratitude for American hospitality. He collected here, by his 
lectures, thirty thousand dollars to be put away for his daughters; and 
he always spoke thankfully of his success. 

He had just projected a new novel on an early period of English his- 
tory,—just finished a spacious mansion in which to do the honors for 
England,—when, like Colonel Newcome, his name was called, and, let us 
hope, with as ready an adsuwm, he has appeared in the presence of the 
Great Master. We “cannot make him dead ;” it will take a long time 
to realize it; and when the realizing feeling comes upon us, we shall fly 
to Clive Newcome and Ethel, to the gay pictures of Vanity Fair, and 
to the hard life of the toiling Philip, to dispel the reality as an illusion, 
and feel sure that he is alive again. 


Vou. I.—7 
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Volunteer Recruiting Service, 
‘[Circular. ] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasurneton, Dec. 15, 1863. 


It is directed by General Orders No. 376, current series, from the War Depart- 
ment, that re-enlisted volunteers returned to their States shall report through 
the Governor to the Superintendent of the Volunteer Recruiting Service. 

When officers and men so report, the respective Governors and Superintend- 
ents should arrange to place such as can be profitably employed on recruiting 
service, on that duty; the others to be furloughed for the time authorized by 
General Orders No. 376. 

When furloughs are granted, they must be signed by the Superintendent, 
who will direct that, at the expiration of the time granted, the parties furloughed 
shall report at a stated rendezvous, else be considered deserters. 

Superintendents will arrange, under existing regulations, for the transport- 
ation and subsistence of those placed on duty. 

Upon the assembling of the veteran volunteers at the rendezvous, after the 
expiration of the furloughs, Superintendents will report the respective com- 
mands (regiments, companies, or detachments) to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, for orders. The reports will give the strength of the command; the 
number of recruits for it, obtained during the furlough, to be stated separately. 

In returning the volunteers to the field, the Superintendents will arrange 
with the Quartermaster’s Department for the necessary transportation. 

Superintendents will confer with the Governors, and arrange with them as 
to the points of rendezvous for the volunteers herein referred to. The rendez- 
vous must be at points where there are already public barracks or quarters ; 
and if the accommodations are not sufficient for the number to rendezvous 
thereat, the Quartermaster’s Department, on the requisition of the Superintend- 
ent, will supply the deficiency. 

At the respective rendezvous, the Subsistence Department will be charged 
with the subsistence of the troops. The Superintendents will advise the Sub- 
sistence Department of the number of troops that will have to be supplied. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, } 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


VETERAN VotuntreRS.—The Adjutant-General, for the Secretary of War, 
under date of September 11, announces that paragraph VIII. Orders No. 191, 
is amended to read as follows :— 

“After the expiration of ninety days from this date (June 25), volunteers serving 
in three-years organizations, who may re-enlist for three years or the war, in 
the companies or regiments to which they now belong, and who may have, at 
the date of re-enlistment, less than one year to serve, shall be entitled to the afore- 
said bounty and premium of $402, to be paid in the manner herein provided 
for other troops re-entering the service. The new term will commence from 
date of re-enlistment.”’ 
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EXTENSION OF TimE.—General Orders No. 387 extends ‘‘the time for enlist- 
ing Veteran Volunteers, in the respective States, under the provisions of Gene- 
ral Orders No. 191, current series, to January 5, 1864.” 

ABSENT witHouT LxravE.—The Commander-in-Chief instructs general 
courts-martial from head-quarters at Washington, ‘That courts-martial 
shall have power to sentence officers who shall absent themselves from their 
commands without leave, to be reduced to the ranks, to serve three years or 
during the war.” 


Protection for United States Soldiers. 


[General Orders No. 252.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuHineTon, July 31, 1863. 


The following order of the President is published for the information and 
government of all concerned :— 
Executive Manston, 
Wasarnoaton, D.C., July 30, 1863. 


It is the duty of every government to give protection to its citizens, of what- 
ever class, color, or condition, and especially to those who are duly organized 
as soldiers in the public service. The law of nations and the usages and cus- 
toms of war, as carried on by civilized Powers, permit no distinction as to 
color in the treatment of prisoners of war as public enemies. To sell or enslave 
any captured person, on account of his color, and for no offence against the 
laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism and a crime against the civilization 
of the age. 

The Government of the United States will give the same protection to all its 
soldiers; and if the enemy shall sell or enslave any one because of his color, 
the offence shall be punished by retaliation upon the enemy’s prisoners in our 
possession. 

It is therefore ordered that for every soldier of the United States killed in 
violation of the laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed; and for every 
one enslaved by the enemy or sold into slavery, a rebel soldier shall be placed 
at hard labor on the public works, and continued at such labor until the other 
shall be released and receive the treatment due to a prisoner of war. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


By order of the Secretary of War. 


DEsERTERS TO BE REPORTED Montuiy.—General Orders No. 363 require 
that ‘‘Commanding officers of regiments will report in their monthly returns 
of deserters the names of men joined from desertion, as well as those who 
deserted during the month.” . 

CoRRESPONDENCE ON OrFicrAL Business.—General Orders No. 301 notify 
officers that ‘‘ Letters written by an officer of the Government on official busi- 
ness to the Department, or to any head of a Bureau of a Department, are to be 
passed free of postage. Such letters must be marked offcial on the envelope, 
with the official signature of the writer underneath.” 


Rules of Parole. 


[General Orders No. 49.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ApJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, } 
WasHInaTon, Feb. 28, 1863. 


{. The following rules in regard to paroles, established by the common law 
and usages of war, are published for the information of all concerned :— 

1. Paroling must always take place by the exchange of signed duplicates of 
a written document, in which the name and rank of the parties paroled are 
correctly stated. Any one who intentionally misstates his rank forfeits the 
benefit of his parole, and is liable to punishment. 
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2. None but commissioned officers can give the parole for themselves or their 
commands, and no inferior officer can give a parole without the authority of 
his superior, if within reach. 

8. No paroling on the battle-field; no paroling of entire bodies of troops 
after a battle; and no dismissal of large numbers of prisoners, with a general 
declaration that they are paroled, is permitted, or of any value. 

4. An officer who gives a parole for himself or his command on the battle- 
field is deemed a deserter, and will be punished accordingly. 

5. For the officer, the pledging of his parole is an individual act, and no 
wholesale paroling by an officer for a number of inferiors in rank, is permitted 
or valid. 

6. No non-commissioned officer or private can give his parole except through 
an officer. Individual paroles not given through an officer are not only void, 
but subject the individuals giving them to the punishment of death as desert- 
ers. The only admissible exception is where individuals, properly separated 
from their commands, have suffered long confinement without the possibility 
of being paroled through an officer. 

7. No prisoner of war can be forced by the hostile government to pledge his 
parole, and any threat or ill treatment to force the giving of the parole is con- 
trary to the law of war. 

8. No prisoner of war can enter into engagements inconsistent with his cha- 
racter and duties as a citizen and a subject of his State. He can only bind 
himself not to bear arms against his captor for a limited period, or until he is 
exchanged, and this only with the stipulated or implied consent of his own 
government. If the engagement which he makes is not approved by his 
government, he is bound to return and surrender himself as a prisoner of war. 
His own government cannot at the same time disown his engagement and 
refuse his return as a prisoner. 

9. No one can pledge his parole that he will never bear arms against the 
government of his captors, nor that he will not bear arms against any other 
enemy of his government not at the time the ally of his captors. Such agree- 
ments have reference only to the existing enemy and his existing allies, and 
to the existing war, and not to future belligerents. 

10. While the pledging of the military parole is a voluntary act of the indi- 
vidual, the capturing power is not obliged to grant it, nor is the government 
of the individual paroled bound to approve or ratify it. 

11. Paroles not authorized by the common law of war are not valid till 
approved by the government of the individual so pledging his parole. 

12. The pledging of any unauthorized military parole is a military offence, 
punishable under the common law of war. 

II. This order will be published at the head of every regiment in the service 
of the United States, and will be officially communicated by every general 
commanding an army in the field to the commanding general of the opposing 
forces, and will be hereafter strictly observed and enforced in the armies of 
the United States. 

By order of Major-General H. W. Hatrecx. 

L. THOMAS, 
Adjutant- General. 


Exchange of Prisoners of War. 
[General Orders No. 207.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, July 3, 1863. 


I. The attention of all persons in the military service of the United States 
is called to Article 7 of the cartel agreed upon on the 22d of July, 1862, and 
published in General Orders No. 142, September 25, 1862. According to the 
terms of this cartel, all captures must be reduced to actual possession, and all 
prisoners of war must be delivered at the places designated, there to be ex- 
changed, or paroled until exchange can be effected. The only exception allowed 
is the case of commanders of two opposing armies, who are authorized to ex- 
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change prisoners or to release them on parole at other points mutually agreed 
upon by said commanders. 

II. It is understood that captured officers and men have been paroled and 
released in the field by others than commanders of opposing armies, and that 
the sick and wounded in hospitals have been so paroled and released, in order 
to avoid guarding and removing them, which in many cases would have been 
impossible. Such paroles are in violation of General Orders and the stipula- 
tions of the cartel, and are null and void. They are not regarded by the 
enemy, and will not be respected in the armies of the United States. Any 
officer or soldier who gives such parole will be returned to duty without ex- 
change, and, moreover, will be punished for disobedience of orders. It is the 
duty of the captor to guard his prisoners, and if, through necessity or choice, 
he fail to do this, it is the duty of the prisoner to return to the service of his 
government. He cannot avoid this duty by giving an authorized military 
parole. 

Ill. A military parole not to serve until exchanged must not be confounded 
with a parole of honor to do or not to do a particular thing not inconsistent with 
the duty of a soldier. Thus, a prisoner of war actually held by the enemy 
may, in order to obtain exemption from a close guard or confinement, pledge 
his parole of honor that he will make no attempt to escape. Such pledges are 
binding upon the individuals giving them; but they should seldom be given 
or received, for it is the duty of a prisoner to escape if able to do so. Any 
pledge or parole of honor extorted from a prisoner by ill usage or cruelty is 
not binding. 

IV. The obligations imposed by the general laws and usages of war upon 
the non-combatant inhabitants of a section of country passed over by an 
invading army, cease when the military occupation ceases; and any pledge or 
parole given by such persons, in regard to future service, is null and of no 
effect. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Recruits ror THE RegutaR Army.—General Orders No. 386 extend “the 
time for enlisting recruits in the Regular Army, under the provisions of 
General Orders No. 190, of June 25, 1863, and No. 388, of October 16, 
1868, current series, to June 25, 1864, during which the eztra bounty of $300 
will be paid.” 

Furiovueus To Entistep Men.—By General Orders No. 891, under date of 
December 9, 1868, ‘Commanders of Departments are authorized to grant 
furloughs to enlisted men in the General Hospitals within the limits of their 
command, upon the approval of the Medical Director or Chief Medical Officer. 
The number allowed to be absent at one time to be limited to 5 per cent., and 
the period not to exceed thirty (80) days, and to be graduated according to the 
distance of the applicant from his home. The good conduct of the applicant 
1o be made the rule of the Medical Officers in recommending furloughs.” 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending December 5, 1863. 


Major W. W. Wilshire, 126th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain F, Deicke, 52d Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain E. N. Wright, 21st New York Cavalry. 

Captain H. Cheney, 154th New York Volunteers. 

Captain John McQuhea, 17th Connecticut Volunteers. 

Captain James L. Townsend, 14th Connecticut Volunteers. 
Captain R. L. Thompson, 115th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain William H. Weaver, 12th Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Captain John W, Todd, Ordnance Department United States Army. 
Captain George W. Hill, 17th United States Infantry. 

Surgeon J. E. Quidor, United States Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon William D. Knapp, 19th Massachusetts Volunteers 
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Assistant Surgeon Robert Parker, 4th California Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant John Brooks, 1st Virginia Battery. 

First Lieutenant Samuel C. Sloan, 88d Missouri Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Wm. B. Manning, 32d Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Thomas C. Platt, 46th Ohio Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant O. H. Brown, 148th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant J. G. Brandt, 78d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant George W. Hillary, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Lieutenant N. Murphy, 58th Illinois Volunteers. 


For the Week ending December 12, 1863. 


Colonel E. Livingston Price, 145th New York Volunteers. 

Colonel John Dils, 89th Kentucky Mounted Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. Van Wagenen, 145th New York Volunteers. 
Major William M. Mabry, 111th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain Edward G. Robinson, 1st battalion New York Sharpshooters. 
Captain W. L. James, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 
Captain R. C. Ambler, 10th Minnesota Volunteers, 

Captain Samuel H. Davis, 14th Connecticut Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles Whiteacre, 18th United States Infantry. 
First Lieutenant T. R. Kennedy, 9th Pennsylvania Volunteer Reserves. 
Lieutenant H. W. Shores, 82d New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant C. W. Howard, Battery D, 2d Missouri Artillery. 


For the Week ending December 19, 1863.: 


Major William Van Wagenen, 156th New York Volunteers. 

Surgeon P. A. Quinan, 150th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 

Captain John J. Kaegi, 17th Missouri Volunteers, erroneously published 
December 16, 1863, as Captain John Keys, 17th Missouri Volunteers. 

Captain William D. Reitzel, 2d Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Captain George A. Yeager, 50th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain R. McConnell, 150th New York Volunteers. 

Captain M. W. Oliver, 145th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain W. A. Howe, 7th Ohio Voluntee: 3. 

Captain Isaac D. Sailer, 15th United States Infantry, Assistant Commissary 
of Musters. 

Captain Daniel Henkle, 110th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 

Assistant Surgeon J. C. Ferguson, 7th Ohio Volunteers, 

Assistant Surgeon Charles Stein, 58th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William G. McConnell, 62d Illinois Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Lemuel Fisher, 2d New Jersey Cavalry, erroneously pub- 
lished November 25, 1868, as Second Lieutenant Samuel Fisher, | 2d New 
Jersey Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Frank Y. Commagere, 67th New York Volunteers. 


For the Week ending December 26, 1863. 


Captain John R. Page, 6th Cavalry, Missouri Militia. 

First Lieutenant George L. Mochel, 11th Missouri Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant John G. Chase, 1st Missouri Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant James M. Wiley, 88th Ohio Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant: V. B. 8S. Reber, 2d Missouri Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant August Knittle, 174th New York Volunteers. 

Second Assistant Surgeon Albert S. Mitchell, 37th Massachusetts Volunteers. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George Sangster, 47th New York Volunteers. 
Captain F. D. Ellis, 2d Veteran Cavalry, New York Volunteers. 
Captain George W. Ives, 2d North Carolina Colored Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Robert E. Bayne, 40th New York Volunteers. 
Major John T. Ross, 11th Missouri Volunteers. 
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Exemption from Dismissal. 


The following-named officers, charged with offences heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, satisfactory 
defence having been made in their respective cases :— 

Captain T. H. Carpenter, 17th United States Infantry. 

Captain G. B. Cadwallader, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant William Statham, 4th Delaware Volunteers. 

Captain Michael O’Rorke, 164th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas L. Stewart, 2d Pennsylvania Artillery. 

First Lieutenant John D. Cooper, 2d New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Colonel A. H. Tippin, 68th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain B. R. Perkins, 12th United States Infantry. 

First Lieutenant J. B. Parker, ‘Aid-de-camp to Major-General Hancock. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked :— 

Surgeon James Fisher, United States Volunteers, and he is reinstated with 
pay from the date of dismissal. 

Captain B. J. T. Hanna, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Lieutenant L. King, 7th Ohio Volunteers, discharged on tender of resigna- 
tion. 

Second Lieutenant Moritz Pfaff, 6th Connecticut Volunteers, he havéng been 
previously discharged on account of resignation. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Captain George L. Guthrie, 5th New York Volunteers, with pay from the 
date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Captain John Graham, 83d Pennsylvania Volunteers, with pay from the 
date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Lieutenant A. C. Brown, 10th Wisconsin Volunteers, with pay from the date 
at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Captain R. E. Ellenback, 6th New York Cavalry, with pay from the date at 
which be rejoins his regiment for duty. 

First Lieutenant James S. Williams, 63d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain John P. Seeman, 26th Wisconsin Volunteers, with pay from the date 
at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 


s Important Notices. 


Orricers Visitina Wasuinaton.—All officers, by General Orders No. 114, 
are prohibited from visiting Washington without special permission from the 
War Department. 


Examinine Boarp.—A board to examine officers of the Regular Army who 
may be ordered before it, with a view to placing them on the retired list, is in 
session at Wilmington, Delaware; Major-General McDowell, President. 

Tue Betcer Court-Martiat.—The Secretary of War, disapproving of the 
finding in this court-martial, has, by order of the President, dismissed Colonel 
Beiger, Quartermaster, from the service. Secretary Stanton, in reviewing the 
action of the court, remarks, ‘‘The facts found by the court show that a large 
amount of public business was transacted with A. C. Hall & Coblens, in which 
he allowed them rates far above the ruling cash prices of the market; that 
these transactions extended through a whole year; that Colonel Belger did 
not apply to the War Department for relief from his supposed embarrassing 
situation; that he made no effort to purchase from any other than these 
favored parties; that Government lost by his transactions at least $100,000; 
that the vecord of the trial shows no palliation, or justification, or excuse, for 
such conduct. Whereupon, by order of the President, he is dishonorably dis- 
missed the United States service.” 
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Personal Items. 


Colonel A. Chetlain has been appointed Brigadier-General, on the recom- 
mendation of Major-General Grant. ° 

Colonel Wyndham, of the 1st New Jersey Cavalry, is writing a history of 
the achievements of the United States Cavalry during the war. The book will 
be written in French, and translated into English. 

Brigadier-General Orme has assumed command of the post at Chicago, 
Tllinois. 

Brigadier-General Weitzel, commanding a division in the Department of the 
Gulf, arrived in New York by a late steamer from New Orleans. 

Major-General Joseph J. Reynolds has been ordered to the command of New 
Orleans, and Major-General Thomas, upon his departure, issued a general 
order in which he remarks that ‘‘in taking leave of Major-General Reynolds, 
the commanding general desires to tender him his thanks for the fidelity and 
ability which has characterized his discharge of the duties of Chief of Staff, 
as well as for the efficient aid and co-operation always rendered by him while 
they were associated together in the Fourteenth Army Corps,—the latter as 
corps, the former as division commander. He hopes that opportunity will 
be given General Reynolds to make his future career no less glorious than his 
past.” 

Major-General Peck has appointed Captain J. Waldon Denny, of the 25th 
Massachusetts, Chief Provost-Marshal of the District of North Carolina. 

Genergl Hooker replies to the complimentary resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of Oregon, under date of Sept. 20, that ‘It is inadmissible in me 
to refer to my official connection with the Army of the Potomac, That can 
only be learned from my report when made public through the prescribed 
channels. I can only add that I relinquished its command from the highest con- 
siderations of the public good, and with unshaken confidence of the Govern- 
ment and of the army in my ability to guide and direct its fortunes.” 

General McPherson has changed the 2d Missouri Artillery into a cavalry 
battalion to operate against the guerrillas on the Mississippi below Vicksburg 

Captain Newhall, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General of General Gregg : 
cavalry division, was drowned in December near the Rappahannock River. 
Virginia. Captain Newhall was one of the bravest and most valuable young 
officers in the service. 

The report of Major-General Rosecrans on the battle of Chicamauga is pub- 
lished, together with those of Major-Generals McCook, Crittenden, and 
Granger. 

Major-General Herron has been appointed to the command of the District 
of the Frontier, an independent military department on the Rio Grande, 
established by Major-General Banks. Head-Quarters at Brownsville, Texas. 


The Navp. 


Appointments. 


Dec. 2.—Rear-Admiral Stringham, ordered to the conimand of the navy- 
yard, Boston. Commodore A. A. Harwood, detached from command of the 
navy-yard, Washington, on the 20th inst., and granted leave of absence. 
Commodore John B. Montgomery detached from command of Boston Navy- 
Yard on the 15th inst., and ordered to relieve, on the 81st inst., Commodore 
Harwood, in command of the navy-yard, Washington. 

Dec, 4.—Commodore 8. W. Godon, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gre- 
gory for duty. 

Dec. 5. Commodore Wm. C. Nicholson, ordered as a member of the Naval 
Board at Marine Barracks, Brooklyn, N. Y., vice Rear-Admiral Geo. W. Storer, 
relieved in consequence of sickness. 
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Dec. 4.—Captain Percival Drayton, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Far- 
ragut as Fleet-Captain of the West Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 12.—Captain Geo. F. Emmons, to report to Rear-Admiral Goldsborough 
for special duty. 

Dec. 16.—Captain Charles Green to command the Ohio (third rate). 


Dec. 8.—Commander Edward M. Yard, ordered to ordnance duty at New 
York. 

Dec. 7.—Commander J. C. Beaumont, detached from South Atlantic Squad- 
ron, and return. 

Dec. 12.—Commander J. W. A. Nicholson, detached from command of the 
Shamrock, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 14.—Commander N. B. Harrison and Lieutenant-Commander Wm. M. 
Gamble, ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 15.—Commander E. Lanier, detached from command of the Ohio, and 
ordered to command the Alleghany. 

Dec. 16.—Commander Thomas G. Corbin, detached from ordnance duty at 
Philadelphia, and to command the Augusta (third rate). 

Dee. 18.—Commander Foxhall A. Parker, detached from navy-yard, Wash- 
ington, on 23d inst., and to take command of the Potomac Flotilla on the 31st. 
Commander John B. Clitz, detached from command of the Juniata, and ordered 
to the command of the Osceola (third rate). 

Dec. 28.—Commander Wm. H. Macomb to command the Shamrock (third 
rate). 

Dre. 28.—Commander James H. Spotts, detached from command of South 
Carolina, and to return North. 


Dec, 2.—Lieutenant-Commander Rush R. Wallace, ordered to the Shenan- 
doah (second rate), vice Lieutenant-Commander Jos. S. Skerrett, detached, and 
to command the Katahdin. Lieutenant-Commander Carl English, ordered to 
command the Osceola (third rate). Lieutenant-Commander P. C. Johnson, 
detached from the command of the Katahdin, and ordered North. 

Dec. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander James Parker, ordered to command the 
Seneca (fourth rate), vice Lieutenant-Commander Gibson, detached, and or- 
dered to command the Nipsic. 

Dec. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Bradford, detached from command 
of Nipsic, and ordered as Fleet-Captain of South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Dec. 9.—The following officers ordered to the Brooklyn (second rate): Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, E. P. Lull; Ensign, James Wallace; Acting Ensigns, 
Williamson Dunn, C. H. Pendleton, W. W. Hendrickson; Boatswain, Charles 
A. Bragdon; Gunner, Thomas 8S. Cassidy; Carpenter, R. G. Thomas; Sail- 
maker, D, C. Brayton; Paymaster, G. E. Thornton. 

Dec. 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Dawson Phenix, to command the Poca- 
hontas gear rate). 

Dec. 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Earl English, to command the Pontiac 
(third rate). 

Dec. 17.—Lieutenant-Commander D. B. Harmony, detached from special 
duty at New York, and to command the Tahoma (fourth rate), to relieve Lieu- 
tenant-Commander A. A. Semmes. 

Dec. 19.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, ordered to command the 
Saco (third rate). 

Dec. 22.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Mitchell, detached from the 
command of the Commodore Jones, and wait orders. Lieutenant-Commander 
John H. Russell, ordered to temporary ordnance duty at Washington. Lieu- 
20 planned M. P. Jones, ordered temporarily to Washington Navy- 

ard, 

Dec. 30,—Lieutenant-Commander Robert F. R. Lewis, detached from special 
duty at Baltimore, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 31.—Lieutenant-Commander A. F. Crosman, detached from special 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Wabash, to relieve Lieutenant Lloyd 


Phenix. Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Scott, ordered to report to Rear-Ad- 
miral Gregory for duty. 
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Dec. 3.—Lieutenant R. 8. McCook, ordered to the Canonicus. Assistant 
Surgeon J. H. Tinkham, ordered to the Ohio. 

Dec. 9.—Lieutenant H. E. Mullan, ordered to the Naval Academy, vice Lieu- 
tenant Thomas L. Swan, detached, and ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Dec. 15.—Lieutenant W. S. Schley, ordered to the Wateree (third rate). 

Dec. 16.—Lieutenant Charles E. Hawley, detached from the North Carolina, 
and two weeks’ leave. 

Dec. 18.—Lieutenant John Weidman, to the Osceola (third rate). Lieuten- 
ant Tecumseh Steece, ordered to the De Soto (second rate), vice Lieutenant- 
Commander Bradford, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

e Dec. 19.—Lieutenant A. R. Yates, ordered to the U.S.S. Augusta (third rate). 

Lieutenant E. A. Walker, detached from the Maratanza, and ordered to the 
Chicopee. Lieutenant R. H. Lamson, detached from the command of the 
Nansemond, and ordered to the command of the Gettysburg. 

Dec. 26.—Lieutenant Charles L. Franklin, detached from the James Adger. 


Dec. 16.—Master J. S. Bohrer, detached from the Alleghany, and to specigl 
duty. 

Dec, 4.—Ensign Charles F. Blake, detached from South Atlantic Squadron, 
and ordered to final examination. 

Dec. 7.—Ensign La Rue P. Adams, ordered to the Hartford (second rate), 
to relieve Acting Ensign G. D. B. Glidden, ordered to the Seminole. 

Dec. 12.—Ensign O. A. Batcheller, detached from the Sassacus, and ordered 
to the West Gulf Squadron; Acting Ensign Arthur H. Wright, ordered to the 
Ticonderoga. 

Dee. 31.—Acting Ensign Arthur H. Wright, detached from the Ticonderoga, 
and ordered to the Richmond. Ensign Benjamin F, Haskin, detached from 
the Ticonderoga, and ordered to the Tuscarora. Ensigns Charles H. Craven 
and Charles W. Tracey, ordered to the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 


Dec, 31.—Chaplain Geo. W. Dorrance, ordered to the Naval Asylum to relieve 
Chaplain Henry Wood. 


Dec. 8.—Assistant Surgeon E. C. Stedman, ordered to the navy-yard at 
Boston. Assistant Surgeon J. H. Macomber, detached from the Ohio and 
ordered to the Osceola. Assistant Paymaster Edward Bellows, ordered to the 
Osceola. Assistant Surgeon J. H. Hazleton, ordered to the Pacific Squadron, to 
relieve Assistant Surgeon Samuel B. Tuthill. Assistant Surgeon Edgar Holden, 
detached from the Sassacus and ordered to the Pacific Squadron, to relieve 
Assistant Surgeon G. 8S. Beardsley. 

Dec, 16.—Assistant Paymaster A. J. Pritchard, ordered to the Wyalusing 
(third rate). 

Dec. 17.—Assistant Surgeon Edgar Holden’s order to the Pacific Squadron 
revoked, and ordered to the U. 8. 8. Sassacus (third rate). 

Dec. 18.—Paymaster Charles W. Abbott, ordered to special duty at New York. 

Dec. 22.—Assistant Surgeon George T. Shipley, ordered to the Wateree. 

Dec, 28.—Assistant Surgeon E. 8. Bogert, ordered to Naval Hospital, New 
York. Assistant Surgeon David Mack, Jr., detached from Naval Hospital, New 
York, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Assistant Surgeon 
H. D. Burlingame, ordered to the North Carolina. Assistant Surgeon Heber 
Smith, detached from the North Carolina and ordered to the Brooklyn. Sur- 
geon A. Shriver, ordered to the Wachusett. Assistant Surgeon J. 8. Knight, to 
Naval Asylum. 

Dec, 28.—Assistant Surgeon Henry M. Wells, to the Ohio. Assistant Surgeon 
W. B. Dick, to the Princeton. 

Dec. 29.—Paymaster Levi 8. Stockwell, ordered to the Seminole to relieve 
Paymaster Thomas J. Caswell. 

Dec. 80.—Assistant Surgeon William Longshaw, Jr., detached from the Lehigh 
and ordered to the‘Minnesota. Assistant Surgeon W. T. Plant, detached from 
the Housatonic and ordered to the Lehigh. Passed Assistant Surgeon C. H. 
Burbank, detached from Chelsea Hospital and ordered to the Housatonic. 
Assistant Surgeon A. Matthewson, detached from the Minnesota and waiting 
orders. Assistant Surgeon William Commons, detached frow the North Caro- 
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lina, and ordered to the Hartford. Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hugg, detached 
from the Hartford, and ordered to the North Carslina. Assistant Surgeon T. 
Woolverton, ordered to the Chelsea Hospital. Assistant Paymaster Edwin Put- 
man, ordered to the Portsmouth,to relieve Assistant Paymaster Caspar Schenck. 

Dec. 31.—Assistant Paymaster Jesse P.. Woodbury, ordered to the Sacra- 
mento, vice Assistant Paymaster W. H. Weldon, resigned. 

Dec. 3.—Carpenter Josiah R. Carter, ordered to the Naval Station, Beaufort, 
N.C. 

Dec. 7.—Henry R. Philbrick, appointed a carpenter on board U. 8. 8S. Con- 
stellation, at Spezia, Italy. 

Dec. 14.—Carpenter H. M. Lowry, detached from navy-yard, Washington, 
and to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Dec. 15.—Gunner E. J. Beacham, ordered to the Canandaigua (second rate), 
to relieve Gunner John Gaskins, ordered North. Carpenter Theo. D. Wilson, 
to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Dec. 16.—Boatswain John Bates, ordered to the Sacramento, to relieve 
Boatswain Charles Miller. 

Dec. 17.—Carpenter William Hyde, detached from navy-yard, Norfolk, and 
waiting orders. Carpenter John McFarlane, ordered to the navy-yard, Norfolk 
Boatswain William Long, ordered to the San Jacinto (second rate. ) 


Dec. 5.—Chief Engineer M. Kellogg, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Dec. 10.—Chief Engineer Alexander Grier, detached from the Dacotah, and 
ordered to the New Ironsides, to relieve Chief Engineer Harman Newell, ordered 
to the navy-yard, Philadelphia. Chief Engineer John B. Whipple, detached 
from navy-yard, Philadelphia, and to special duty, Providence, R. I. 

Dec. 11.—Chief Engineer W. W. Dungan, ordered to the Dacotah. 


Dec. 1.—First Assistant Engineer Thomas M. Dukehart, ordered to the Pon- 
tiac. 

Dec. 3.—First Assistant Engineer R. L. Lay, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Gregory, for duty. 

Dec. 8.—First Assistant Engineer Henry B. Nones, ordered to the Ascutney. 


Dec. 11.—Second Assistant Engineer John A. Hunt, detached from the Ticon- 
deroga, and ordered to the Dacotah. 

Dec. 19.—Second Assistant Engineer Albert K. Fulton, detached from navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Naval Station, Baltimore. 

Dec, 28.—Second Assistant Engineer Francis G. Smith, ordered to the Ascut- 
ney. 

Dec. 31.—Second Assistant Engineer M. H. Plunkett, detached from the 
Harriet Lane, and on sick leave. Second Assistant Engineers George W. Rogers 
and H.C. McIlvaine, detached from the Ticonderoga, and ordered tothe Augusta. 
Second Assistant Engineer Charles F. Hollingsworth, ordered to the Winona. 


Dec, 2.—Third Assistant Engineer R. P. Edwards, ordered to the Proteus. 

Dec. 5.—Third Assistant Engineer H. Schuyler Ross, ordered to the Mendota. 
Third Assistant Engineer C. A. Uber, ordered to the Pontiac. 

Dec. 7.—Third Assistant Engineer H. 8. Bradford and C. Andrade, ordered 
to the Pontiac. 

Dec. 8.—Third Assistant Engineer David Jones, ordered to the Mendota. 

Dec. 10.—Third Assistant Engineer F. C. Goodwin, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Dec, 10.—Third Assistant Engineer H. Barstow, ordered to the Brooklyn. 
Third Assistant Engineer J. R. Oakford, ordered to the Kansas. 

Dec. 11.—Third Assistant Engineers John A. Scott and Charles H. Green- 
leaf, detached from the Owasco, and ordered to the Galena. Third Assistant 
Engineer John C. Kafer, detached from the Ticonderoga, and wait orders. 

Dec. 12.—Third Assistant Engineer Charles F. Marsland, detached from the 

» Lackawanna, and ordered North. 
Dec. 14,—Third Assistant Engineer John D. Toppin, ordered to the Brooklyn. 


Fenn ata Assistant Engineer Henry D. McEwen, ordered to the Wa- 
usett. 
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Dee. 18.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. Stivers, detached from navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Union. Third Assistant Engineer Joseph 
B. Upham, detached from the Agamenticus and ordered to the Chicopee. Third 
Assistant Engineer Orleans Longacre, ordered to the Wateree. 

Dec. 2%.—Third Assistant Engineer Theophilus Cook, detached from the 
Hunchback, and ordered to the Onandaga, to relieve Third Assistant Engineer 
Alfred S. Brower, ordered to special duty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dec. 21.—The following officers detached from the Juniata (second rate), and 
to wait orders :—Lieutenant-Commander James G. Maxwell; Lieutenant Albert 
Kautz; Surgeon Albert Schriver; Ensign, A. 8S. Crowninshield; Ensign William 
W. Maclay; Paymaster Thomas C. Masten; First Assistant Engineer Henry W. 
Robie; Second Assistant Engineer Francis Cronin; Second Assistant Engineer 
William Pollard; Third Assistant Engineer Richard D. Dodge; Third Assistant 
Engineer Philip H. White; Third Assistant Engineer Albert G. Bonsall; Boat- 
swain John K. Bartlett. ’ 


Dec. 21.—Captain Theodore P. Green, detached from the command of the 
Santiago de Cuba. Lieutenant B. P. Smith, detached from the Santiago de Cuba. 


Dee. 5.—Resignation of Midshipman D. C. Shaw accepted. Resignation of 
Midshipman William H. Preston accepted. 

Dec. 31.—Resignation of Assistant Surgeon F. Minot Weld accepted. 

Dec. 16.—Resignation of First Assistant Engineer Henry C. Victor accepted. 


Dee. 3.—Assistant Surgeon Michael Bradley dismissed the service. 
Dec. 5.—Midshipman Henry S. Bridge dismissed the service. 


Dec. 3.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. P. Ives, detached from Potomac 
Flotilla, and to ordnance duty. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. D. Warren, detached from command 
ef the Relief, and to command the Harvest Moon. 

Dec. 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. K. Cressy, detached from com- 
mand of the Gertrude. 

Dec. 28.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. W. Kennison, ordered to command 
the South Carolina. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles F. W. Behm, to com- 
mand the Cornubia. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George Wiggin, to the West Gulf 
Squadron. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Master C. F. Langley, to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Dec. 2.—Acting Master Daniel 8. Murphy, detached from the command of 
the Fear Not, and ordered North. Acting Master Wm. G. Nutting, to command 
the Samuel Rotan, to relieve Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. W. Kennison. 
Acting Master E. B. Hussey, to the Osceola. 

Dec. 3.—Acting Master 8. P. Crafts, detached from the Newbern, and to the 
Shockoken. Acting Master William Bates, to the Atlanta. 

Dec. 5.—Acting Master William Lee Hays, detached from command of the 
National Guard. 

Dee. 7.—Acting Master R. O. Patterson, detached from the James Adger, and 
to command the Memphis. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Master Theis N. Meyer, detached from the Rhode Island. 
Acting Master R. T. Wyatt, detached from the Relief, and to the Harvest Moon. 

Dec. 10.—Acting Master C. P. Washburn, ordered to the Kansas. Acting 
Master John W. Dicks, detached from the Ohio, and to the Proteus. 

Dec. 14.—Acting Master P. J. Hargous, detached from the Roanoke, and to 
the Galena. 

Dee, 15.—Acting Master W. R. Hathaway, ordered to the Wyalusing. 

Dec. 17.—Acting Master Henry R. Billings, ordered to the Vincennes, to 
relieve Acting Master James T. Seaver. Acting Master J. O. Barclay, detached 
from command of the Roebuck. Acting Master James H. Stimpson, detached 
from the Juniata and to the Wachusett. Acting Master N. 8. Morgan, to the 
Tacony. 
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Dec. 18.—Acting Master S. H. Cornell, detached from the Minnesota, and 
sick leave. 

Dec. 19.—Acting Master Phineas Leach, ordered to the North Carolina, to 
relieve Acting Master R. F. Coffin, ordered to the Pocahontas. 

Dee, 21.—Acting Master Lyman Wells, ordered to command the New London, 
to relieve Acting Master H. L. Sturges.. Acting Master Henry Reaney, 
detached from the Courier. Acting Master J. P. Randall, detached from the 
Tahoma, and sick leave. 

Dec. 22.—Acting Master J. O. Barclay, to command the Commodore Jones. 
Acting Master Curtis Redman, to the Peterhoff. Acting Master Henry K. 
Lapham, to navy-yard, Boston. 

Dee. 24.—Acting Master William L. Bowers, ordered to the Flag, to relieve 
Acting Master George W. Frost. Acting Master George Munday, to the Hart- 
ford. 

Dec. 26.—Acting Master George Taylor, to the Proteus, to relieve Acting 
Master John W. Dicks, ordéred to command the Pink. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Master R. F. Coffin, detached from the Pocahontas and 
ordered to the Galena, to relieve Acting Master Hargous. 


Appointments. 
Acting Ensigns, and ordered to School-Ship Savannah for Instruction. 


Dec. 1.—John Hill, Henry G. C. Kruse. Dec. 2.—Edward K. Smith, A. C. 
Southworth, Loring H. Fossett, John D. Hardeman. Dec, 4.—Wm. Nyborg, A. 
O. Kruge, Richard Hepburn, Wm. F. Dolliver, John P. Perkins. Dec. 5.—Geo. 
Riley. Dec. 7.—David P. Page. Dec. 8.—Melville C. Keith, Julius Nelson. 
Dec. 9.—Henry Pease, Jr. Dec. 11.—Sanford 8. Miner. Dec. 14.—Christian 
Linderman, Henry Taylor, C. H. Bickshafft. Dec. 15.—Wm. Knight. Dec. 16.— 
James A. Crossman, Richard C. Dowes. Dec. 24.—Robert Dinsmore, M. W. 
Weld. Dec. 28.—John L. Brown, M. J. Smith, Paul Ware, Charles M. Anthony, 
Simpson Jenney, Robert Henderson, Thomas McLeary. Dec. 29.—John Green- 
halgh, A. S. Laighton, C. W. Snow, Samuel Edgerly, William G. Upton, W. J. 
Kirkley, E. W. Snare, Henry Baker. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Dec. 1.—Hosea E. Tinkham, U.S. Steamer Kennebec, Robert H. Carey, U.S. 
Steamer W. G. Anderson; Joseph E. Marthan, U.S. Steamer Tennessee ; Joseph 
D. Ellis, U.S. Steamer Kennebec; Albert P. Sampson, U.S. Steamer W. G. 
Anderson; A. L. C. Bowie, U.S. Steamer Antona; Charles V. Rummell, U.S. 
Steamer Pinola; Maurice W. McEntee, U.S. Steamer Katahdin. Dec. 3.—Wm. 
Jenney, U.S. Steamer Relief. Dec. 4.—George E. Thomas, U.S. Steamer Una- 
dilla; F. Warren Towne, U.S. Steamer Lehigh; William A. Smith, U.S. Steamer 
De Soto. Dec. 5.—William H. McLean, ordered to U.S. Steamer Commodore 
Perry. Dec. 8.—James Hunter, U.S. Steamer Michigan; David H. Daniell, or- 
dered to the U.S. Steamer Osceola; George C. Williams, U.S. Steamer New- 
bern. Dec. 9.—Wm. H. Jennings, U.S. Steamer Samuel Rotan. Dec. 10.—E. R. 
Olcott, J. W. Grattan, North Atlantic Blockading Squadron; W. 8S. MeNeilly, 
U.S. Steamer Massachusetts; George M. Prindle, U.S. Steamer Catskill. Dee. 
15.—Edward 8S. Lowe, U.S. Steamer Itasca; Edmund L. Bourne, report at Bos- 
ton; William J. Eldredge, U.S. Steamer Joseph S. Chambers ; George Leonard, 
U.S. Steamer Katahdin; Edward W. Halcro, U.S. Steamer Genesee. Dec. 17.— 
Marcellus Jackson, East Gulf Squadron. Dec. 21.—James H. Linscott, U.S. 
Steamer Chippewa. Dec. 23.—Joseph Havens, Potomac Flotilla. Dec. 29.—W. 
A. Ordway, U.S. Steamer Massachusetts; Jacob Cochran, South Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron. 


Promoted for Good Service. 


Dec. 2.—Acting Ensign Richard Burke, of the U.S. Steamer Lehigh, to Acting 
Master. Dec. 8.—Acting Master R. B. Smith, commanding U.S. Steamer Nita, 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Dec. 7.—Acting Ensign William Knapp, U.S. 
Steamer Commodore McDonough, to Acting Master. Dee. 9.—Acting Ensign 
W. W. Crowninshield promoted to Acting Master. Dec. 16.—Acting Master 
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Charles H. Rockwell promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant; Acting Ensign 
J. P. Randall promoted to Acting Master. Dec. 17.—Acting Ensign R. M. Cor- 
nell, U.S. Steamer Unadilla, to Acting Master; Acting Ensign Henry P. Con- 
ner, U.S. Steamer Tioga, to Acting Master. Dec. 21.—Acting Ensign John C. 
Cox, U.S. Steamer Vermont, to Acting Master. Dec. 28.—Acting Ensign W. L. 
Bowers to Acting Master; Acting Ensign William B. Cobb to Acting Master. 
Dec. 26.—Acting Ensign Jas. 8. Williams, U.S. Steamer Dale, to Acting Master. 


Dec. 1.—Anthony Smalley appointed Acting Ensign. Dec. 2.—Acting Ensign 
Charles Moore detached from James Adger, and one month leave. Dec. 5.— 
. Acting Ensign E. R. Davidson detached from Pequot, and to the Queen. Dec. 8. 
—Acting Ensign Anthony Smalley ordered to the Pequot. Dec. 9.—Acting En- 
sign William Jenney detached from Relief, and to the Harvest Moon; Wm. Bailey 
appointed Acting Ensign, to report at navy-yard, Boston. Dec. 10.—Acting 
Ensign Andrew Jackson detached from Catskill, and to the Massachusetts ; 
Acting Ensigns Anthony Davin and George Riley ordered to the Kansas; Act- 
ing Ensign William Pearce ordered to the Proteus; Acting Ensign Charles D. 
Thompson ordered to the Kansas, Dec. 14.—Acting Ensign Walter Sargent de- 
tached from the Relief, and to the Harvest Moon; Acting Ensign De Witt C. 
Kells to the Galena; Acting Ensign William Bailey to the Harvest Moon. Dec. 
15.—Acting Ensign Wm. H. Mayer detached from the Victoria, and to the Sas- 
sacus; Acting Ensign Farley Hopkins detached from the Sassacus, and to com- 
mand the Narcissus; Acting Ensign Sydney Hall ordered to the Vincennes to 
relieve Acting Ensign John B. Trott. Dec. 18.—Acting Ensign Wingate ordered 
to the Arthur to relieve Acting Master W. 0. Lundt; Acting Ensign John Cul- 
laton, to the Galena. Dec. 19.—Acting Ensign James H. Porter to command 
Nansemond. Dec. 21.—Acting Ensign Jabez F. Chase to the Augusta. Dec. 
23.—Acting Ensign E. A. Roderick to the Potomac Flotilla. Dec. 24.—Acting 
Ensign Stephen Bolles to the Agawam; Acting Ensign Farley Hopkins to com- 
mand Heliotrope. 


Dec. 2.—Edwin H. Vose, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to the Ohio. 
Dec. 4.—J. H. Darling, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to the Ohio; 
J. H. Aldridge, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to navy-yard, Wash- 
ington. Dec. 7.—John Blackman appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to 
the Ohio. Dec. 9.—George O. Allen, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and 
to the Ohio. Dec. 11.—Isaac Poole, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and 
to the Princeton. Dec. 12.—B. F. Bigelow, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
and to the Ohio. Dec. 15.—Philon C. Whidden, appointed Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, and to the Ohio. Dec. 18.—Henry M. Chase, appointed Acting Assistant 
Surgeon, and ordered to navy-yard, Washington. Dec. 23.—E. J. O’Callaghan, 
appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Ohio. Dec. 24.—Chas. 
Little, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the North Carolina. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Theodore 8S. Keith to the U.S. Steamer 
Peterhoff. Dec. 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Lucian H. Kendall, detached 
from the New London. Dec. 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry H. Smith, 
detached from the North Carolina, and to the Freeborn; Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon Charles W. Sartori, ordered to the Sassacus. Dec. 7.—Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Isaac T. Coats, ordered to the Atlanta. Dec. 8.—Acting Assistant 
Surgeon M. C. Drennan, detached from the Commodore Jones. Dec. 10.— 
Acting Assistant Surgeon A. Sumner Dean, detached from the Ohio, and to the 
Harvest Moon. Dec. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Lorenzo Traver, ordered 
to the Proteus. Dec. 14.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Wm. H. Bates, detached 
from the Freeborn, and to the Memphis, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon 
L. Michel. Dec. 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward H. Vose to the North 
Atlantic Squadron. Dec. 17.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John H. Aldridge, 
from navy-yard, Washington, and to the East Gulf Squadron; Acting Assist- 
ant Surgeon John Blackmer, from the Ohio, and to the East Gulf Squadron; 
Acting Assistant Surgeon J. H. Darling, from the North Carolina, and to the 
East Gulf Squadron; Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles W. Sartori, from the 
Sassacus to the Wyalusing. Dec. 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. T. Coates 
from the Atlanta to the St. Lawrence, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E 
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Warner, ordered to the Atlanta; Acting Assistant Surgeon George O. Allen, 
from the Ohio to the Mississippi Squadron; Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. R. 
Mann, ordered to the Pocahontas. Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry 
M. Chase, ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 


Dec, 24.—Benjamin H. Franklin and George Hudson, Jr., appointed Acting 
Assistant Paymasters. Dec. 26.—Edward T. Barker and Charles H. Hill ap- 
pointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. Dec. 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster 
C. B. Dye, ordered to the Gemsbok, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster E. 
H. Roberts; Acting Assistant Paymaster H. S. Gregory, to the Mississippi 
Squadron; Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. F. Bennis, to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Dec. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster David S. Bostwick, to the 
Atlanta; Acting Assistant Paymaster H. A. Mitchell, to the Mississippi Squad- 
ron. Dec. 5.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. F. Power, to the Augusta Dins- 
more. Dec. 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Lawson E. Rice, to the Harvest 
Moon. Dec. 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. C. Adams, to the Proteus; 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Theron Merritt, to the Kansas. Dec. 14.—Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Orville B. Seagrave, to the Kennebec, to relieve Acting 
Assistant Paymaster C. L. Burnet; Acting Assistant Paymaster E. K. Gibson, 
detached from the Relief; Acting Assistant Paymaster Francis T. Gillett, to 
the Mississippi Squadron; Acting Assistant Paymaster F. R. Stow, detached 
from the Weehawken. Dec. 15.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Joseph Loomis, 
to the Wyandank, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster Wm. 0. Jube. Dee. 
18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. 8. Hossford, to the Tacony. Dec. 21.— 
Acting Assistant Paymaster A. J. Wright, ordered to the Pocahontas. Dec. 22. 
—Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry St. John, ordered to the Restless, to re- 
lieve Acting Assistant Paymaster W. S. Cushman. 


Dec, 2.—Jeremiah C. Breslyn appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Osceola. 
Dec. 15.—Thomas Grail appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Wateree; Thomas 
Carpenter appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Wyalusing. Dec. 16.—Wm. 
Lordan appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Flag. Dec. 21.—Acting Gunner 
Wm. A. Ferrier ordered to the Augusta. Dec. 22.—James Tier appointed 
Acting Carpenter, Potomac Flotilla. Dec. 26.—James Read appointed Acting 
Gunner, and ordered to the Wateree. ° 


Dec. 21.—The following officers detached from the Santiago de Cuba: Acting 
Masters Wm. McGloin and E. Lewis; Acting Ensign Raymond Rabadan; Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster Clinton D. Harvey. 

Dec, 21.—Acting Ensign Horace T. Draper and Acting Gunner Wm. A. Fer- 
rier, detached from the Juniata. ‘ 

Dec. 24.—The following officers detached from the James Adger: Acting 
Master Geo. W. Coswell, Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. W. Gale, Acting En- 
sign Charles F. Keith, Acting Gunner John H. Pennington, Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Richard G. Bunce. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. 8. Bradford; Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Samuel L. Bolton. Dec. 2.—Acting Master Caleb A. Curtis. Dec. 8. 
—Acting Ensign Samuel C. Jaques. Dec. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Arthur 
Ricketson. Dee. 11.—Acting Ensign E. H. Dewey. Dec. 19.—Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster Geo. C. Taylor. Dec. 81.—Acting Master Sumner Withington. 


Appointments Revoked. 


. Dec. 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. 8S. Eytinge. Dec. 15.—Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon Hiram H. James. Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. 
Frisbie. Dec, 29.—Acting Master Francis G. Prior. Dec. 30.—Acting Gunner 
William Lordan. 


Dismissed. 
Dec. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. W. T. Greenway. Dec. 5.—Acting 
Master Stephen D. Joy; Acting Ensign D. 8. Gross. Dec. 26.—Acting As- 
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sistant Surgeon Joseph Honnard. Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John 
H. Aldridge. 


Deaths in the Navy during the Year. 


Admiral—Andrew H. Foote. 

Commodores—John W. Kelly, Henry W. Morris. 

Captain—Stephen B. Wilson. 

Commanders—William B. Renshaw,. Jonathan M. Wainwright, Maxwell 
Woodhull, Abner Read, George W. Rodgers. 

Lieutenant Commanders—Edward Lea, William Gwin, Thomas McK. Bu- 
chanan, A. Boyd Cummings, Wilson McGunnegle, David A. McDermot, John 
E. Hart. 

Lieutenants—Charles W. Zimmerman, John P. Hall. 

Assistant Surgeons—Jacob M. Gotwold, Edward A. Pierson, David W. Ballan- 
tyne, Harry L. Plyington. 

Assistant Paymasters—Frederick R. Curtis, Joseph T. Lisle. 

Chaplain—Mortimer R. Talbot. 

Professor—Joseph 8. Hubbard. 

Chief Engineers—George Gideon, Robert W. McCleery. 

Midshipmen—Foxhall P. Smith, Richard H. Dana, Wm. K. Butler, Frederick 
B. Griswold. 

First Assistant Engineer—John Alexander. 

Second Assistant Engineer—Frederick Bull, Jr. 

Third Assistant Engineers—Patrick H. Barry, James McGregor, Wm. F. Law. 

Gunners—Jacob Amée, Richard F. Dunn, William Arnold, John G. Bills. 


Docks and Yards, 


CHar.testown, Mass., Navy-Yarp.—The recently purchased prize steamer 
Ella and Annie, Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Commanding J. F. Nickols, 
returned to this yard about the middle of December, from the pursuit and 
capture of the steamer Chesapeake. 

The U.S. Steamer @ornubia, Captain Breck, arrived, Dec. 22, from Halifax, 
N. 8. 

Brooxtyn Navy-Yarp.—The Winooska and Gettysburg are awaiting repairs. 
Dec. 19, the Courier arrived. Dec. 20, the Sebago sailed. The barque Saxon, 
formerly the Lucy Johnson, of New London, and captured by the Vanderbilt, 
arrived on the 23d in charge of Acting Master Keyser. U.S. Steam Frigate 
Niagara returned to the yard Jan. 4, to be disarmed. The extraordinary 
weight of metal on board sunk the vessel so low that she was almost useless. 
She has on board at present no less than twenty-two 11-inch guns, each weigh- 
ing fourteen tons, and ten or twelve 200-pound Parrott guns, almost as heavy. 
This immense armament, as may be supposed, was found to render the vessel 
almost unmanageable; and the Navy Department is at last constrained to 
alter it. Admiral Paulding has set some of his subordinates to work to 
prepare a proper battery for her; but there is a rumor that for the present 
she will be put in ordinary. 

PaitapeLtpuia Navy-Yarp.—The U.S. Steamer Bermuda sailed from the 
Philadelphia Navy-Yard, Jan. 5, for the West Gulf Squadron. 

The iron-clad Tonawanda will have her armor placed upon her sides and 
decks while upon the stocks. The work is already commenced, and will be 
earried rapidly, forward to completion. 

The gunboat Yantic will be launched in the course of a few days. A large 
man-of-war of 1800 tons will be commenced in the lower ship-house imme- 
diately after the launching of the Yantic. 

The iron-clad steamer Sangamon is on the dry-dock, undergoing repairs. 

The rebel ram Atlanta, captured by the Weehawken, has been repaired on» 
the dry-dock, and her crew has been ordered aboard. 

The screw sloop Ticonderoga, 10 guns, arrived at the yard, having lost her 
foremast. 





